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Mr. (not Mrs.) Grundy 


HAT American literature needs is a 

Mr. Grundy (not Mrs. Grundy, Mr. 

Grundy). Our writers, like our edu- 
cators and our scientists, are naive. They have never 
learned how to organize for profits. While they 
talk, or teach, or write, the industrialist brings home 
the bacon. 

The trouble is that they lack conviction. Mr. 
Grundy knows that the Pennsylvania industrialist 
should make a great deal of money, and, with that 
concentration.of mind which psychologists are al- 
ways recommending, organizes the State of Penn- 
sylvania, the Republican party, the nation, to make 
a happy capitalist. It’s all a game of grab, and so 
this modern Quaker grabs hard at special privilege 
for his class, and those that profit grab on behind 
him, and the opposition are like a field of spectators 
trying to stop the rush of a football team, 

If right, like time and space, is relative, he may 
well be right. If the tariff has produced a new 
millionaire class, why a millionaire class may prove 
to be what we needed. If the tariff has been a 
prime source of political corruption since it has made 
legislating for special interests immensely profitable, 
yet there are dozens of convertible issues, like Pro- 
hibition, that would take its place. Mr. Grundy at 
least knows what he wants, and gets it—but what 
he gets is small potatoes at best. 

Let him come into the larger field of ideas and 
apply his admirable system there. Some American 
ideas must be worth protecting; if not, we can fol- 
low the example of the chemical industries, and get 
protection in advance for types of ideas when and 
if they arise. In literature, the detective story and 
the biography badly need protection. In drama and 
fiction, the foreign product can be made quicker 
and therefore cheaper than here because our authors 
have to spend half their time on the lecture plat- 
form in order to meet the high cost of living. The 
lecture market itself notoriously requires protection. 
English poets have run out the native brands from 
New York. Poet and Englishman are almost 
synonymous in New York society, though not al- 
ways in literature. 
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But these are small beginnings, too elementary 
to long engage a lobbyist of genius. He should 
turn his attention to those vested ideas which con- 
stitute the potential intellectual wealth of a self- 
dependent people. There is, for example, the Funda- 
mentalist’s idea of Jehovah, the business man’s con- 
ception of American prosperity, the salesman’s idea 
of turning everything from highway borders to the 
Einstein theory into immediate cash. Ideas like 
these are not the limited privileges of Pennsylvania 
industrialists or Connecticut capitalists. They are 
nation wide, and yet vulnerable even through in- 
ternal competition. To protect them from European 
rivalry, to put a tariff on their competitors, would be 
a task for our Mr, Grundy. And it could be done, 
for ideas have only two sure means of transportation 
—the written or the spoken word, The first can 
be stopped at the custom$ (a clause in the present 
tariff was designed to begin the practice); the sec- 
ond could be throttled by laws no more drastic than 
the new measures proposed for enforcing Prohibi- 
tion. 

Our Mr, Grundy will waste no time on futile 
discussion as to whether protection of infantile 
ideas will be good or bad for the country at large or 
the future. His job will be to find the group, or 


the class, or if he can find no association to make 
one, of those who profit directly or indirectly by 


profitably ask for free aluminum, 


Memory of Lake Swterior > 
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By Georce Ditton 


KNOW a country of bright, anonyntets beacheg 
Where the sand may sleep “unprinted till it is 
stone, ‘ . 
Granite grows loud among the hills aid ditches ‘ 


Of the blown water when the water is blown: 


Up on the mountain the sky is everywhere, 
The lake fallen hugely underfoot as if 
Into the bottom of a well of air, 

The island upon it little as a leaf. 


The woods are dark with the rank lace of hemlock 
and pine, 

Beech, birch, and balsam, and the shadow of these. 

There are mushrooms, and thimbleberries sweeter 
than wine, 

And a far noise of wind in the tops of the trees. 


That country was all the knowledge I shall ever 
learn; 

It was all the wisdom I shall ever have. 

It was there I looked for the driftwood boughs 
that burn 

In colors likeba memory of the wave. 


It was there I looked along the forest floor 

For the gray feather of the grouse’s wing. 

It was there I learned to look for nothing more, 
Looking into the sea-blue eyes of spring. 
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vested interests in local ideas. When that is ac- 
complished the battle for the Protection of Amer- 
ican Thought will be two-thirds won. Ten thou- 
sand of us may ask for a new sociology, but if there 
are ten bold men holding copyrights on old books, 
with a Mr. Grundy at their head, we might as 
When the ten 
best-selling American novelists organize under our 
(Continued on page 364) 


SS Mid-Victorians* 


, Reviewed by J. W. Cun.IFFE 
Columbia University 
T is certainly worth while to sort out and set 
down our ideas about the Victoria era, about 

which there is so much loose talking and loose 
thinking. Perhaps in time we shall have all the 
decades duly labelled with appropriate alliterative 
adjectives—“the foolish ’forties,” “the futile fif- 
ties,” “the silly ’sixties,” “the sleepy ’seventies,” “the 
empty ’eighties,” “the naughty ’nineties”—but as yet 
who of us is young enough to get the alliterative 
adjectives quite right? Meanwhile, until the smart 
young critic comes along, we have to be content with 
the help of the aged. And perhaps it is not a bad idea 
to learn something of the Victorians from the Vic- 
torians; their opinions, and even their standards may 
be all wrong, but their facts may be significant— 
even interesting. We therefore welcome the recent 
effort to enlighten us about the ’seventies made by 
the Elder. Brethren of the British Royal Society of 
Literature. With their own eyes, they saw the 
seventies and read the literature at its first appear- 
ance. They ought to know something about it. 

And so they do. The President of the Secic ty, 
the Marquess of Crewe, leads off with the article 
about that vanished phenomenon, the patron of lit- 
erature, ‘The last of them was his own father, Lord 
Houghton (Richard Monckton Milnes), who was 
the friend of most of the literary lights of his time 
and the helper of many of them. He wanted to 
marry Florence Nightingale and used to amuse 
Thomas Carlyle with his paradoxes. Lord Crewe 
remembers hearing Carlyle fulminate against “that 
never-ending ass,” Herbert Spencer, at Cheyne Row. 
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It seems odd to think that within the memory of 
living Oxford and Cambridge dons women students 
made their first appearance at those universities, and 
Nonconformist students were still subject to disa- 
bilities. There were even undergraduates who were 
induced by their seniors to protest against the re- 
moval by parliament of the monopoly of fellowships 
enjoyed by members of the Church of England. In- 
deed, the Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge 
said that “fa student ought to take well-established 
facts on trust. If he does not believe the statements 
of his tutor—probably a clergyman of mature 
knowledge, recognized ability, and blameless char- 
acter—his suspicion is irrational, and manifests a 
want of power of appreciating evidence.” After 
that, it does not surprise us to learn that the Profes- 
sor of Greek had taught so much he could no longer 
learn, and the Professor of Latin had learnt so much 
he could no longer teach. As to the undergraduates, 
a couplet of that time records that in the Littlego 
examination, : : 


Though they wrote it all by rote 
They did not write it right. 
Perhaps college education in our own day is after 
all no worse than it used to be 
The drama of the ’seventies was admittedly in a 
bad way and finds no defenders, ‘“The first, faint 


streak of dawn” which Sir Arthur Pinero notes in 
the work of 
1871. The most successful play of the decade was 


“Our Boys,” by H. J. Byron, which ran from Jan- 


Robertson, faded with his death in 


* THE EIGHTEEN-SEVENTIES. Essays by Fellows of 
the Royal Society of Literature. Edited by HaRLEy 


GRANVILLE-BARKER. New York: The Macmillan Ce 
1929. $3. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE MEREDITH. By Rosert 
EsMONDE SENCOURT. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 1929, 


$3.50. 
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uary, 1875, till April, 1879; from this Sir Arthur 
quotes the tag of a speech in which a son who per- 
sisted in marrying to suit himself was threatened 
with disinheritance by an angry father: “And that’s 
my ultipomatum!” Puns of this calibre were still 
tolerated by the public fifty years ago. Yet there 
were capable actors. Lady Bancroft, Mrs. Kendal, 
Forbes-Robertson, Charles Wyndham, Henry Irv- 
ing, and Ellen Terry came to the front during the 
decade. Tennyson, Swinburne, and Meredith were 
trying to write for the stage; but their well-meant 
efforts seemed fruitless! Sir Arthur Pinero is, of 
course, too modest to mention his own “The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,” which was acted in 1893, when 
Bernard Shaw, though known as a novelist, pam- 
phleteer, and journalist, had only just established 
that connection with the stage which enabled him, 
long years after, to proceed from dramatic criticism 
to dramatic authorship. 

It was upon the novel that the reading public of 
the ‘seventies depended for sustenance. Dickens 
and Thackeray were dead, but George Eliot reached 
in 1870-71 what Mr. Hugh Walpole regards as the 
height of her achievement in “Middlemarch.” 
Trollope was producing some of his best work, and 
there were some remarkable beginners. Samuel 
Butler with his characteristic satire in “Erewhon” 
(1872) heralded the break-up of the Victorian 
tradition, though the importance of his message was 
hardly realized at the time. An even greater portent 
was Thomas Hardy. 

It was early in 1869 that Thomas Hardy received 
a request from the publishers to whom he had sent 
the MS. of his first novel, ““The Poor Man and the 
Lady,” to come to see their reader about it in Lon- 
don. So Hardy posted up to town from Dorset 
(where he was helping to “restore” Gothic 
churches) and found in the backroom of Chapman 
and Hall’s office in Piccadilly a handsome man wear- 
ing a frockcoat, buttoned at the waist and loose 
above, who gave him a spirited lecture on the mod- 
ern novel and how it should be written: “The Poor 
Man and the Lady” was promising, but it wouldn’t 
do; it was too radical in tone and would per- 
manently antagonize the reviewers; and it ought to 
have a plot—if possible, a sensational plot. So 
Hardy went off, lost “The Poor Man and the 
Lady,” and forgot about it. And George Meredith 
went on disregarding as a writer the advice he had 
given as a reader—producing novels that were too 
radical for his public and had no plot to speak of— 
much less a sensational one. 
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Neither Meredith nor Hardy wanted to write 
novels, They were poets, but poets of such tor- 
tuous and broken utterance that even the young in- 
tellectuals of this more advanced age find them hard 
going. Yet it seems likely that upon their achieve- 
ments in fiction the literary reputation of the latter 
half of the Victorian era will mainly rest. Mere- 
dith’s repute as a novel writer is just now under a 
cloud, but Hardy’s novels have held their own and 
even increased their hold upon the affections of the 
public. Meredith’s heroines, downtrodden by con- 
vention, no longer interest women who are no 
longer downtrodden: Hardy’s men and women, hard 
beset by fate, still interest a generation which finds 
the dice of destiny still loaded against some of its 
members. Hardy, though perhaps more of a philos- 
opher, is less of a moralist than Meredith, and his 
rather grim pessimism is more acceptable to the post- 
war public than Meredith’s exuberant optimism. 
Even more important is the fact that Hardy was 
always gently humble, willing to please his public, 
his publisher, his editor, and making his best efforts 
to do so! Meredith, offended at the lack of appre- 
ciation of his earlier work, held haughtily aloof and 
“wrote only to please himself.” 

Mr. R. E. Sencourt, Meredith’s latest biographer, 
making discreet use of the recent contributions of 
Professor René Galland and Mr. R. M. Ellis, 
shows that many of Meredith’s novels were in- 
timately related to the events of his private life. 
“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel” was a reaction 
from his unhappy experience as the husband of Pea- 
cock’s brilliant daughter, whom he refused to for- 
give after she had deserted him; he declined to see 
her even in her last illness, and she died dictating 
as her epitaph the lines of Tennyson :— 

Come not, when I am dead, 

To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave, 

To trample round my fallen head, 

And vex the unhappy dust thou would’st not save. 

There let the wind sweep, and the plover cry; 


But thou, go by. 


Meredith sublimated his bitter regret in the noble 
stanzas of “Modern Love.” His adoration of Janet 
Duff-Gordon perhaps found expression there too— 
more certainly in “Evan Harrington,” in which is 
shadowed also his separation from her, not only by 
his age, but by his lack of social position and a se- 
cure income. “Harry Richmond” is also, to some 
extent, romantic autobiography. “Beauchamp’s 
Career” is an idealization of Meredith’s friend 
Maxse, who was the radical candidate for Southamp- 
ton in 1868. “Diana of the Crossways,” it has been 
long known, was founded on the career of a bril- 
liant Irish beauty of the time, Mrs, Caroline Nor- 
ton, accused (unjustly, it would appear) of an in- 
trigue with Lord Melbourne and of selling to the 
Times the secret of Peel’s intention to repeal the 
Corn Laws. In the last instance, at any rate, Mere- 
dith was hampered in adjusting his conception of the 
heroine’s character to the supposed facts—which 
later turned out not to be facts at all. 
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Both Meredith and Hardy fell foul of the Vic- 
torian convention as to reticence in treating matters 
of sex—Meredith in “The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,” in “Modern Love,” and in nearly all of 
his later novels. Hardy’s first real success, “Far 
from the Madding Crowd,” which began to appear 
in the Cornhill in January, 1874, was threatened 
at the very outset by “a Grundian cloud”—as Leslie 
Stephen, the editor, called it: three separate old ladies 
had written to complain of an objectionable para- 
graph—apparently that in Chapter VIII, which set 
forth that Levi Everdene, the father of Bathsheba, 
the beautiful heroine, was so temperamental that he 
could not keep his affections fixed on his lawful wife 
when he felt that he was tied to her by bond. “But 
he cured it,” says Coggan, “by making her take off 
her wedding-ring and calling her by her maiden 
name as they sat together after the shop was shut, 
and so ’a would get to fancy she was only his sweet- 
heart, and not married to him at all. And as soon 
as he could thoroughly fancy he was doing wrong 
and committing the seventh, “a got to like her as 
well as ever, and they lived on a perfect picture of 
mutel love.” This offended the alkd ladies and 
Hardy was admonished to go gingerly with the se- 
duction of Fanny Robin. At this stage of his for- 
tunes Hardy was amenable to editorial admonition, 
and soft pedalled the seduction scenes accordingly. 
In 1879, when “The Return of the Native” was 
appearing in Belgravia, he submitted to the editorial 
request to give the story a happy ending. When 
“Tess of the d’Urbervilles” appeared in the Graphic 
in 1891 Hardy not only agreed to the omission of 
the chapter describing the baptism of Tess’s illegiti- 
mate baby, but had Angel Clare carry the dairy- 
maids over the flooded Jane in a wheelbarrow in- 
stead of in his arms, which the editor considered 
improper. ‘These and other changes Hardy: blue- 
pencilled in his own copy, restoring the original 
text when the novel was published in volume form. 
He suffered further editorial mutilation when “Jude 
the Obscure” ran serially in Harpers in 1894, and 
when the omitted passages were published in the 
book the reviewers made such an outcry that Hardy 
gave up writing novels altogether. 

Mr. Hugh Walpole, in his article on the novels 
of the ’seventies, suggests that the New Morality 
was introduced by the New Woman; but it is a nice 
question whether the new Novel owed more to the 
New Woman than the new Woman owed to the 
new Novel. Meredith’s Diana and Hardy’s Tess 
(along with Ibsen’s Nora) flew the banner of revolt 
as conspicuously and effectively as any organization 
for the emancipation of womankind, and now that 
the battle is won it would be ungrateful to forget 


their services, 
Ss & 


That excellent critic, C. E. Montague, in one 
of his last articles, pointed out that the Victorians, 
impressed by the leading position of England at the 
time, felt the duty to give a lead to the modern 
democratic nations; the poets, and even the novel- 
ists, thought of themselves as seers as well as artists. 
Meredith, though saved by the Comic Spirit from 
taking himself too seriously, felt the novel needed 
to be “fortified by philosophy,” and used it to sound 
a trumpet call for courage, intelligence, and good 
humor in face of difficult circumstances. Hardy, 
more modest, disowned the philosopher’s robe, but 
uttered with combined art and passion a plea for 
pity and sympathy for those whom circumstances 
overwhelmed. Both spoke with the earnest tone of 
personal conviction in a time of achievement. The 


writers of the present generation, which is one of 
disenchantment, speak with a tone of sceptical dis- 
illusion. They say very cleverly—and even bril- 
liantly—how much they disbelieve. It is not an 
attitude habitual to the Anglo-Saxon mind, or even 
to the human race; and it may well be that the 
more confident tone and responsible attitude of the 
Victorian writers will come back into favor. At 
any rate it is too soon to decide that authors of the 
intelligence, sympathy, and artistic power of Mere- 
dith and Hardy have nothing to say to any genera- 
tion except their own. 





A Navajo Tale 


LAUGHING BOY. By Ottver La Farce. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1929. 


Reviewed by Mary Austin 


ERE it nothing other, this is a book for 

middle age to read with surreptitious 

curling of the corners of the lips and wip- 
ing of the dew of youth from the eyes. It is the 
impossible thing so easily done that the reader does 
not know that one of the most obstinate literary 
traditions, the most cherished of obfuscating errors 
of anthropo-socio-psychological currency, is reduced 
by it to the condition of a shopworn counterfeit. 
For “Laughing Boy” is a true story of primitive 
love. Not the moving-picture-Tin-pan-Alley-all- 
day-sucker-sexy-saxophone obviousness which goes 
by that name, but an authentic story of man and 
woman under conditions in which white thinking is 
a merely incidental intrusion. 

To be exact, “Laughing Boy” is the story of a 
Navajo lad “lean, tall, handsome . . . with a new 
cheap headband and a borrowed silver belt” .. . 
riding to a dance, “treasuring his hunger because of 
the feasting to come”; and Slim-Girl, “dark and 
slight like a wisp of grass,”—dancing with “the hap- 
piness of a natural people to whom but few things 
happen.” 

The background of the story is of Navajo life 
in a semi-pastoral condition. The whole is admira- 
bly rendered, with that complete mastery over the 
material which conceals from the reader the pro- 
foundly studious extent of the writer’s knowledge. 
We have had novels of primitive life before this, 
written by archzologists or anthropologists, who 
failed to conceal for a single page that such was 
their derivation. We have had novels written by 
professional novelists—Jack London’s “Before 
Adam,” for example—in which an emotional re- 
lease of imperfectly civilized emotion has been posed 
against an imagined primitive environment, abrogat- 
ing most of the things that anthropologists know 
about it. 

There are also stories in which primitive life has 
been so carefully observed and so skilfully objectiv- 
ized that its truth appears to be rendered with full 
effect. In all such tales—Conrad’s “Heart of Dark- 
ness” occurs to me as a notable instance—the focus 
of emotional interest is in the white man or woman 
around whom the story is plotted. But I do not 
recall a single other long story of primitive love 
in which the story complex is so completely kept 
within its native color and tone. ‘There is in Mr. 
La Farge’s story an extraordinarily deft use of the 
intrusive white element, in developing the character 
of Slim-Girl; so deft that one suspects that many 
readers will miss altogether the measure it affords 
of the tragic failure of our Indian Bureau system of 
“educating” the Indian, To the emotional content 
of the story it adds that subtly acrid tang of tragedy 
which is an indispensable concomitant of beauty in 
art. And yet with the skill which argues well for 
Mr. La Farge’s future as a literary artist, it is not 
permitted to become more than an accent to the 
essential Navajo veracity of his story. 

Oliver La Farge has lived with the Navajoes so 
intimately as to be mistaken for one of them by 
their hereditary protagonists, the Hopi, but his use 
of the minute of Navajo life, social custom, and 
ceremonial obligation, is nowhere pushed to the 
point of inquiry on the part of the reader as to how 
he came to know so much, and whether it is known 
truly. 

The question, if any question does arise about a 
work which is sufficiently well handled to be read 
for interest and charm alone, will not be a question 
of authenticity of the material. It will be a ques 
tion raised by the violence “Laughing Boy” does 
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to a long entertained prepossession as to the way 
primitive lovers meet and mate and maintain their 
married relations. For this is no tale of a Cave 
Man knocking down a reluctant she and dragging 
her to his den by the hair—a notion that ought long 
ago to have been relegated to the category of the 
belly-ripping exploit of the ogre in Jack-the-Giant- 
Killer. Neither does Mr. La Farge’s story bear any 
resemblance to the Freudian appetites and repres- 
sions, the alternate hysteria and machoism, which 
furnishes’ forth the materia novell of the pseudo- 
intellectual. How can any picture of primitive love 
be true even to the specialized type of the Navajo, 
which bears so little resemblance to the literary ster- 
eotype? The only answer to that is the one your 
reviewer has been making for a long time to ears 
indisposed to listen, that our whole concept of be- 
ginning love-life is in serious need of revision. In 
so far as I know anything about Indian marriage, it 
is as Mr. La Farge draws it. These are the emo- 
tions, the tendernesses, the decencies, and loyalties 
of love in social adolescence. This is the way in 
which the primitive husband waits upon the decisions 
of his woman in respect to her children; this is the 
way in which a careful wife considers her husband’s 
standing with the tribesmen. And in this manner 
they work together for their common foothold in 
the wilderness. Incidentally, although it will prob- 
ably escape the average reader, this is the freedom 
of individual action which the Amerind primitive 
countenances within the married relation. And Mr. 
La Farge might, if his story plot had admitted such 
a conclusion, have shown the Navajo couple con- 
tinuing in the same tender freshness of sentiment 
for the whole of their natural lives. Not all prim- 
itive couples, for there are individual differences 
among primitives. But just as the tribal conscious- 
ness can respond unintermittently and rise to ecstacy 
on a drum rhythm, or in interminably repeated 
phrase of recitative that would drive the White man 
crazy, so it can continue to reenact the few freshly 
youthful progressions of love life. 

Without anywhere stating it as a thesis, Mr. La 
Farge has remained faithful to this primitive capac- 
ity for renewal. Never at any point does he resort 
to the devices of sophistication by “building up” the 
passions which bring about the final crash of the 
story. Slim-Girl is killed because killing comes 
easier in her world, as loving does, requires no 
sedulous cherishing to make it serve; and grief, in 
its naturalness, is beautiful and grave. “Laughing 
Boy” is a good story, but it is still better as an ex- 
position of the essential worthness of the animal 
called man. 





An Exile from Destiny 


THE GOLDEN WIND. By Takasut OHTA and 
MarcareT Sperry. New York: Charles Boni. 
Paper Books. 1929. 75 cents. 


Reviewed by JonaTHAN DaANIELs 


OLORED with all the dark fatalism of the 

Old China and the restlessness of the New, 

“The Golden Wind” by Takashi Ohta 

and Margaret Sperry is a beautifully written narra- 

tive of the wanderings of a young Japanese, exiled 

in body from his homeland and in spirit from his 
destiny. 

Coming into China upon an exile, assumed to 
save his father, he serves with the armies of a Man- 
churian war lord, becomes one of the bandit brother- 
hood of the Kin of the Everlasting Pine, and, to 
serve a beautiful woman, crosses the interminable 
stretches of the war-wracked nation. He is fastidi- 
ously chaste, but three women, Lee, Nadja, Kay, 
themselves all exiles, touch and color his life. He 
learns wisdom in the Temple of Mysterious 
Heaven where young priests, contemptuous of the 
rituals they chant, plot secretly for the coming of 
New China. At last in Bombay he pours out his 
story and his heart into the ears of a beautiful 
prostitute only to find her deaf. The odyssey goes 
on without any end and the book comes to a close 
as he sails for Cape Town and the coasts of Brazil. 

The struggles of his spiritual exile are expressed 
in dialogue typically Eastern in its philosophy. At 
the outset a sage who points him on his way tells 
him, “Forever you will be exiled from the beauty 
that you love; if you will beware of lovely women 
and games of chance, you can go toward the west 
and there your life may bring you wisdom.” But 
at the end of that long journeying through war and 


banditry and love, he comes to no greater wisdom 
about his own future than this, given him by an- 
other wise old man in the Temple of Mysterious 
Heaven, “The wind upon which you ride will never 
rest; forever you are doomed to be carried by the 
secret mysteries of chance. Through this you may 
achieve nobility.” 

“The Golden Wind” is the product of an inter- 
esting collaboration. Mr. Ohta, out of his own 
past, has furnished a story full of dramatic incident 
and color. Miss Sperry has given shape and pattern 
to his story and clothed it all in a fine, vivid prose 
which has about it a quality as Eastern as the story. 
She has taken advantage of the gorgeous imagery 
of the Chinese scene. Some of her exquisite sen- 
tences are worth quoting. Close upon the end of 
the narrative she writes: 


Over Takawo a cold wind blows, Stillness descends; he 
feels himself lost; shipwrecked as on the shore of some for- 
gotten star. 


And there is beauty, too, when she describes the 
little deaf prostitute and the three women of her 
hero’s life: 


Hers a face less beautiful than Lee’s, and more the child’s; 
her body less rich than Nadja’s, for it seems purified with 














Jacket design for “Laughing Boy.” 


pain; no calm assurance as in Kay, for this girl bears in her 
eyes, upon her lips, within her hands, the pathos of the 
prisoned spirit. 


In the matter of characterization the conflict of 
tradition between the collaborators—the conflict of 
Eastern fatalism and Western romance—seems to 
have prevented a true understanding of the hero. 
He is sometimes a modern prototype of the perpetu- 
ally doomed Wandering Jew. At other times he 
seems more like the sweet Galahad questing the 
Holy Grail. This lack of a clear understanding of 
the young hero, Takawo Muto, keeps his story from 
possessing the quality of conviction. Since we are 
never quite gripped by the reality of the character 
of Muto, we are never moved by the poignancy of 
his exile. In the whole matter of characterization 
the work of the collaborators seems far below their 
achievement in the field of external description. 
Few of the figures in the book possess the qualities 
of life. The three women Muto loves are senti- 
mental pictures of feminine perfection and the men 
—war lords, bandits, priests—are the conventional 
characters of the conventional Chinese story. The 
only character in the whole book who seems original 
and truthful is the little deaf prostitute of the House 
of the Plum. She is a minor character but more 
convincing than any of those who play more im- 
portant roles. 

It is as an imaginative, but fundamentally truth- 
ful, picture of modern China that “The Golden 
Wind” excels. As such it is convincing and beauti- 
ful. The picture rather than the characters domi- 
nate the book, and this picture drawn by Miss 
Sperry and Mr, Ohta of that new China, which we 
know only through the staccato accounts of the daily 
press, is an altogether fine piece of work. 

The book is the first issue of the “Paper Books” 
published by Charles Boni. In spite of its moderate 
price this first book is a beautiful production. It is 
well printed upon good paper and is firmly bound. 
The cover and end papers designed by Rockwell 
Kent add beauty to the practicability of the volume. 
For persons who can afford it the volume is well 
fitted for any type of more elaborate private bind- 


ing. 
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A Glorious Spree 


THE EMBEZZLERS. By Vaventime Karaev. 
Translated by L. Zaring. New York: The Dial 
Press. 1929. $2.50. 


Reviewed by ArtHUR RUHL 


R. VALENTINE KATAEV, whoever 

he may be, is evidently an unusual man. 

He can live in and breathe the air of 

Bolshevik Russia, which is a good deal like living in 

the front-line trenches on an active front, or in an 

earthquake, or on the tenth floor of a hotel with 

smoke and fire billowing from the lower-story win- 

dows, and let it all run off him like water off a duck. 

He has one of the gifts of the genuine artist—the 

power to preoccupy himself with his own mood, 

regardless of what is being said, done, or thought 
about him. 

In “The Embezzlers” he has written a delight- 
fully amusing farce, which some have compared to 
Gogol’s “Dead Souls,” and which, for those un- 
familiar with Gogol’s classic, might almost as well 
be compared with some of the more riotous comedy 
of Dickens. In it, that is to say, we get away com- 
pletely from life, not only as it “is,” but as it may 
be “interpreted” by the professing journalist or those 
journalists once-removed, who produce most of our 
successful fiction. 

We enter, that is to say, a world in which people, 
houses, horses, trees, although they may look the 
same, are not the same, any more than their words, 
motives, functions are the same, for the simple rea- 
son that they have been passed through, not merely 
an individual temperament, but a temperament 
usurped by a certain mood, so strong and lasting, 
that as long as they remain within view and hear- 
ing, they are bent and controlled by it, just as a 
landscape is transformed by moonlight or mist. A 
work of imagination, in short, or inspiration, if you 
prefer; of one of those winds which bloweth when 
it listeth, but everybody knows when it’s there. 

& a & 

The mood which took hold of Mr. Kataev in 
this case happened to be whimsical. Suppose in this 
hard, new, tightly-regimented Russia, where all are 
voluntarily or forcibly poor, where even a modest 
accumulation is anathema, and everybody is supposed 
to be stripped and scowling, working for the com- 
mon good, one were suddenly to jump over the 
traces, pocket a fortune which happened to be lying 
under one’s nose, and start out, in a milieu where 
everybody was doing just the other thing, to make 
one’s wildest dreams come true? Suppose that 
Philip Stephanovitch Prohoroff, middle-aged, slightly 
liverish chief accountant in one of the state “trusts” 
on Meat Market Street, on one of those dismal, 
drizzling, Moscow November days, when a cold 
rain pours down unceasingly and every turn reeks of 
gas escaping from broken pipes and green lamps 
burn all day long over the desks of the office-work- 
ers—suppose that Philip Stephanovitch, who under- 
neath his drab exterior had a little buried streak of 
adventure and an imperceptible sense of superiority 
over those about him, “a patient and harmless 
haughtiness,” should suddenly, but without hurry or 
excitement, pocket the funds for the monthly pay- 
roll, and walk out into the rain to realize all the 
dreams that had gathered about a phrase read years 
ago in a certain novel of high life and engraved on 
Philip Stephanovitch’s heart: 

“Count Guido jumped on his horse 

Well, Philip Stephanovitch does just that, and he 
is accompanied by one of the clerks in the same de- 
partment, known as Young Ivan. On its surface, 
the whole story is the narrative of a prolonged 
drunk. Elevated enough to be safely above their 
usual fears and worries, but not too much to know 


1»? 


what is going on about them, they drift in their 
pleasant semi-consciousness about Russia for a few 
weeks—to Leningrad and its meagre and macabre 
night-life, even down into the provinces and the 
sodden village from which Young Ivan came, And 
all the time they are just on the edge of being caught, 
and each time the suspicious individuals whom they 
take to be detectives turn out to be adventurers more 
or less in the same case as themselves! 

Philip Stephanovitch’s explanation of their mys- 
terious mission is that they are “investigators from 
the centre,” and once, on a train near Kharkov, the 
third occupant of their compartment, who is read- 
ing the Criminal Code and whom he feels sure, rep- 
resents their Nemesis, turns out to be an investigator, 
too. “Yes,” he admits, “I also investigate, or it is 
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more correct to say I have finished investigating. I 
have investigated everything possible and am now 
returning home.” 

After a few extremely cautious and diplomatic 
observations on both sides, during which the stranger 
assures Philip Stephanovitch that economy in investi- 
gating is of the utmost importance, “without econ- 
omy, reconnoitering can take the most ugly form 
and give no pleasure at all,” he asks if they have 
investigated in the Crimea, 

“No? That isa mistake. The grape season in the Crimea 
is absolutely wonderful. What a sea! What women! I 
swear to you before heaven, never in my life have I seen 
such women. Did you visit the Caucasus?” 

Philip Stephanovitch shook his head gloomily: 

“My dear sir,” the engineer didn’t exclaim but almost 
sang, extracting the utmost richness of heartfelt surprise. 
“My dear. You were not in the Caucasus! I cannot believe 
my own ears! It is unheard of! Not to investigate the 
Caucasus, with your wealth! But in that case you haven’t 
seen anything if you haven’t seen the Caucasus—it’s a thou- 
sand and one nights—a fairy tale of Scheherazade—a poem! 
The Caucasian military road alone is worth I don’t know 
what—it cannot be imagined—for twenty roubles they driv 
you in an automobile between sky and earth, and round 
about in the mountain slopes, cliffs, ‘shaslik, Circassian girls, 
wine of Kakhetia in large jars—in a word, a symphony o! 
sensations! 

“Of course! If I were in your place I should have 
travelled exclusively, all my life, in wagon-lits. But, alas, 
you must cut your coat according to your cloth. However, 
with a certain amount of use one can, even in hard carriages, 
arrange oneself in a certain amount of comfort. But for 
you, Philip Stephanovitch—pardon me for the frankness— 
it must be simply shameful to travel about in third-class 
compartments, And so, my dear, to the Caucasus, to the 
Caucasus! You travel, and through the plate-glass window 
of the compartment you see a marvellous panorama, a pic- 
ture gallery. First meadows, oxen, natives, misty contours 
of mountain ranges . . . further on moss and dry shrubbery. 
And then green valleys, covered with vegetation, where birds 
sing and the deer jump, and you see people high up in the 
hills, and sheep moving about in the green pastures. A won- 
derful spectacle! Byronic!” 


Possibly you must know present-day Russia and 
have breathed its curious air to get the full satiric 
force of this. Possibly not. In any case, you will 
enjoy Mr. Kataev’s story. It will stand on its own 
feet anywhere as farce of the first order; it is an 
antidote to a lot of pompous bunk on both sides of 
the Russian argument; and it does, really, as most 
of the works for which. that claim is made do not, 
continue in the tradition of the great Russian writers. 


A New Hybrid 


THE NOISE THAT ‘TIME MAKES. By Mer- 
RILL Moore. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 1929. $2. 

Reviewed by Louis UNTERMEYER 
ERE it not for his first subtitle, I ven- 
ture to doubt whether most readers would 
realize that Merrill Moore, a definitely 
modern poet, has chosen the most classic of forms 
for his medium. ‘Typography and tradition not- 
withstanding, “The Noise that Time Makes” is 
composed entirely of sonnets; and it is no secret 
among those who know the Fugitives that Merrill 
Moore, M.D., at the age of twenty-five, has com- 
posed no less than two thousand such sonnets. Nor 
is it a fiction that Moore learned shorthand in order 
to get more of his fourteen-liners done between 
class-room and laboratory. It should be said at 
once that neither Wyatt nor Philip Sidney would 
have sponsored, had they even recognized, Moore’s 
employment of the key with which Shakespeare un- 
locked his art. Yet a group of more recent Eng- 
lish poets were quick to identify them. “But, of 
course,” said one who happened to be Ralph Hodg- 
son, “of course these poems are true to form in 
spite of their informality, You might say that 
these are the first fruits from the old sonnet stock— 

a new hybrid: the American sonnet.” 

I think Moore might accept the characterization. 
The cis-Atlantic accents, the native speed and synco- 
pation, so different from English and Italian tempt, 
the abrupt approach and swift abandonment are not 
only occasioned by local backgrounds, but are the 
very essence of these poems. To the academe, the 
verses may be interesting chiefly as points of attack; 
the purist may find in them a chamber of technical 
horrors. As a sonneteer in the strict sense, Moore 
commits every known heresy and invents several new 
ones. His rhyme-schemes seem as haphazard as 
they are numerous; the rhymes themselves are sus- 
piciously unorthodox. His lines, instead of con- 
forming to a precise meter, stretch themselves 
flexibly as their author throws in four or five extra 
syllables with prodigal nonchalance. His stanzas, 
instead of splitting neatly into customary octave and 





sestet, divide themselves anywhere with what 
seems sheer perversity. 

The title poem is an excellent example of Moore’s 
contrarity. ‘The subject is a stock poetic one and 
yet, in likening an ancient commonplace to one of 
modernity’s daily miracles, the poet makes a most 
effective use of expected harmony and unforeseen 
dissonance. ‘The understatements, the speech-inflec- 
tions, the subtle shift from prose to poetic pitch are 
a charm in themselves: 


Hold the receiver of a telephone 

To your ear when no one is talking on the line 
And what may at first sound to you like the whine 
Of wind over distant wires is Time’s own 
Garments brushing against a windy cloud. 

But there is nothing arbitrary about these 
“American sonnets.” ‘The innovations are essential- 
ly reasonable, and the reasons for them are not 
erudite or complex but quite simple. Merrill 
Moore’s sonnets are, in some ways, the most spon- 
taneous ever written in America, and their “natural- 
ness” is reflected in their structure. The rhythms 
are based on the rise and fall of the breath rather 
than on the beat of the metronome. It is not scan- 
sion but stress which determines the line-length. 
The ideas in each sonnet—the shift of emphasis, the 
coupling of rhymes, the internal appositions—are 
responsible for the strange but always logical de- 
partures in spacing. Sometimes the author adds a 
title which, included in the rhyme-scheme, is actu- 
ally a part of the poem (wide “Old Men and Old 
Women Going Home on the Street Car” or “Helen 
Told Me What Was in Her Head’’), and so calm- 
ly manufactures a fifteen-line sonnet. 

But these are matters for the specialist, questions 
of typography and technique are, after all, little 
more than the craftsman’s “shop.” Far different is 
Merrill Moore’s use of his material. Even the least 
academic reader will realize that though this young 
poet may talk for a considerable section of the 
country, he talks (and makes) his own conversation. 
He derives from no one; he has that “tone of voice” 
which is the personal and unmistakable property of 
the poet. His is a peculiar and sprightly idiom; it 
turns rapidly or leisurely, suiting its pace to the 
subjects whieh are limited only by Moorg’s seeming- 
ly unlimited imagination. Scarcely two 8f his poems 
are alike in shape or theme. They present with 
kaleidoscopic change no sequence, but a series of 
unrelated patterns impacting on each other. Each 
frame of fourteen lines constructs another drama, 
an epigram, a case-history, a broad whimsicality, an 
echo of childhood, a ghost story, a school of philoso- 
phy, a dream fragment, a problem in metaphysics. 
This, obviously, is a poetry not of association but of 
disassociation; it is explosive not integrative. 


SHOT WHO? JIM LANE! 
When he was shot he toppled to the ground 
As if the toughened posts that were his thighs 
Had felt that all that held them up were lies, 
Weak lies, that suddenly someone had found 
Ovt all that was true about them. 

It did not seem 

Like the crashing of a stalwart forest oak, 
But like a frail staff that a sharp wind broke, 
Or something insubstantial in a dream. 


I never thought Jim Lane would fall like that. 


He’d sworn that bullets must be gold to find hin, 
That when they came toward him he made them mind him 
By means he knew, 
just as a barn-yard cat 
Can keep a pack of leaping dogs at bay 
By concentrating and looking a certain way. 


This sonnet is typical and yet not average. “The 
average is difficult to establish since, in this case, 
the norm can only be determined by continued ac- 
cumulation. 

The charm of such poetry is its continual fresh- 
ness, something which gives it the quality of im- 
provisation. ‘This is, of course, a danger; for when 
Moore, seated before his instrument, lets his fingers 
wander as they list, his spontaneous playing tends 
towards mere fluency which is neither a virtue nor 
virtuosity. Nor has Moore yet attained the breath 
which enlarges the sonnets of Millay and Robinson. 
His lines have some of the banter, the philosophic 
play of Frost, but the timbre is, as one might expect, 
lighter and the note is often struck without being 
sustained. Yet gravity is never far off; even the 
individual lines reveal the serious eye and sensitive 
touch. ‘What if small birds are peppering the 
sky” (an epithet brilliant and exact), “Allowing 
fish-like thoughts to escape in thin streams trickling 
through the mind,” “Time’s own garments brush- 
ing against a windy cloud,” “bird’s indeclinable 


twitter,” “words flowed like rotten water out of 
a tepid vessel.” These are straightforward enough. 
Yet how extraordinary an effect is achieved by the 
mingling of casual and colossal in “Book of How,” 
which is, in short, a series of explanations “fading 
off into horizons too swift for explanations.” The 
contrasted ironies and sympathies are never at rest; 
created quickly, registered immediately, they flash 
and fly off as suddenly as they came. 

This is to admit that Merrill Moore has not yet 
achieved that integration which permits definite 
labels, No critic, reviewing a poet of twenty-five 
should postulate finality. Whatever maturity may 
hold for Moore, his gift at this moment is rich. 
He is endowed with an unusual range, a lavish 
fancy, an intelligence sombre and yet buoyant; his 
is a sensitivity which has evolved an alert and inde- 
pendent style. The sonnets quoted ought: to estab- 
lish this; further proof may be found in the title- 
poem, in “Warning to One,” “Pandora and the 
Moon,” “Abschied,” “Antwort,” “Just Then the 
Door,” “He Made the World as a Toy to Give 
His Mistress,” “Waiting for the Earth to Cool,” 
and a dozen others. ‘These are documents of more 
than personal reaction; they go deeper than scene 
or character. Whether or not medicine retains 
Merrill Moore’s profession, there can be no doubt 
that poetry is his confession. To the list of our 
“newest” poets—the list that begins with Léonie 
Adams, Robinson Jeffers, Archibald MacLeish, Al- 
len Tate, Joseph Moncure March, Phelps Putnam 
-——one must add the quick syllables of Merrill 
Moore. 


Mr. (not Mrs.) Grundy 


(Continued from page 361) 
Mr. Grundy, nothing but airplanes and night riders 
from Canada will be able to break through the cus- 
toms wall they will erect. 

The technique is so simple that only an unprac- 
tical class would have missed .such opportunities. 
Think what Mr. Grundy could have done for the 
American translation of the Bible. Here is a clear 
case of unfair competition. The Bible is still the 
best-selling book in America; but it is the King 
James version that sells most widely, a translation 
produced abroad under costs and standards of living 
notoriously lower than ours, Think what he might 
do for the American language, for an American 
religion, for a strictly American morality! 

Mr. Grundy himself has been a Napoleon of 
wool and cotton, but our Mr. Grundy will be a 
Napoleon of thought. He will protect the producer 
of ideas against the consumer’s unfortunate tenden- 
cy to purchase imported goods, he will make the 
reader buy what is offered to him because there will 
be nothing else. He will save our infant industry 
of thought from the menace of Wells, Shaw, Ein- 
stein, Spengler, Croce, Valéry, Rolland; and, when 
the system gets well oiled, from Tolstoy, Dostoi- 
evsky, Hardy, France, even Goethe, Shakespeare, 
and Dante. But he must hurry, or the Soviets, who 
also know what they want will be ahead of him. 








The Editors of the Saturday Review have 
been informed that certain of their readers 
who are desirous of entering the contest for 
the best essay embodying the attitude of the 
younger generation toward the literary and 
critical thought of the day, are prevented from 
so doing because the shortness of the time al- 
lowed for the contest is an insuperable obstacle 
to those at a distance. The closing date for 
the submission of manuscripts has therefore 
been extended from noon on November 15, 
1929, to noon on Saturday, December 14, 


1929. 
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Science in the Britannica* 


By James R. ANGELL 

Mr, Allan Nevins’s recent survey of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica in these columns dealt at the re- 
quest of the Editors more especially with the literary, 
biographical, and historical aspects of the work. Its 
scientific, psychological, and educational features are 
reviewed by the President of Yale University in the 
following article, 

HE encyclopedia seems to have been an 

ideal vaguely cherished by the earliest 

scholars of antiquity, but until the inven- 
tion of printing, the practical difficulties in the way 
of execution were almost insuperable. Neverthe- 
less, Pliny’s great natural history in many respects 
deserves to rank among the encyclopedias of our 
own day, and there are half a dozen examples of 
efforts at such works during the Middle Ages. From 
the fifteenth century on there have been repeated 
attempts attaining varying degrees of success, with 
the great French Encyclopedia, dating from the 
revolutionary period, as perhaps the most famous, 
though its frankly propagandist character puts it in 
a Class quite apart. 

A great encyclopedia deserves to rank very high 
among the accomplishments of the human intellect, 
although, thanks to that familiarity which is said to 
breed contempt, we accept its existence quite casu- 
ally. The physical scientist gratefully acknowledges 
his obligation to the tables of constants and his re- 
spect for the scholars who prepared them. The 
astronomer similarly pays tribute to the astronomical 
catalogues and tables, without which his labor would 
be rendered immensely more difficult. And again, 
the mathematician and the engineer are constantly 
indebted to tabular digests of material, lacking 
which they must at vast expense of time and effort 
make their own computations. Yet the labor in- 
volved in any of these important scientific achieve- 
ments and the order of intelligence required for 
their successful execution, does not excel that which 
is represented in the preparation of a general ency- 
clopedia, and in many respects the task is much 
easier. 

Having participated in the preparation of three 
encyclopedias, two general and one technical, I 
have had to face the innumerable problems which 
confront an editor, and to consider what are the 
demands such a work must reasonably meet, and 
what the ideals at which it should aim. Among 
the urgent requirements, I should rate the follow- 
ing as especially imperative. 


es ss 


First of all one expects accurate and authoritative 
articles. This means that they must be substantially 
free from error in the light of contemporary knowl- 
edge, and be written by men of established reputa- 
tion. Both requirements are extremely difficult to 
comply with. Accuracy of statement is a fine art 
for which exact knowledge is only the first essen- 
tial, and men of recognized scholarly standing often 
cannot be persuaded to interrupt their immediate 
work in order to undertake a new and perplexing 
task, 

In the next place, the articles must strike a nice 
balance between merely dry outlines of subjects on 
the one hand, and complete treatises on the other. 
The latter alternative is for obvious reasons out of 
the question. But the brief presentation is always 
in danger of proving inadequate, or unintelligible. 
The article which is at once accurate, concise, and 
substantially comprehensive in the impression it con- 
veys is no easy thing to achieve, and few sound 
scholars disclose any considerable flair for its com- 
position, 

Again, one is entitled to expect, if not grace and 
distinction in literary style, at least downright lucid- 
ity, so that the reader is spared needless effort mere- 
ly to apprehend correctly the author’s meaning. 

Most difficult perhaps of all the editor’s tasks is 
that of determining what subjects shall be included, 
what excluded, and what balance shall be aimed at 
among those which are admitted; for there is a 
wide latitude in the method of dealing with all these 
problems, no matter what principle is in theory 
adopted for guidance; and in the last analysis the 
result depends upon the judgment, taste, and wis- 
dom of the editor himself. 


* THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 





Fourteenth 


Edition. Edited by J. L. Garvin and FRANKLIN H. 
Hooper, New York: The Encyclopedia Britannica Co. 
1929. 24 vols. 


There are many other desiderata which an en- 
cyclopedia must satisfy, but I turn aside from these 
to inquire how the new Britannica meets the re- 
quirements already formulated. 

It is universally recognized that the Encyclopedia 
Britannica has a great tradition of scholarship pains- 
takingly built up since the first edition of 1771. It 
is the simple truth to say that the present edition 
abundantly maintains this tradition, while develop- 
ing many features of the utmost value, that were 
either wholly lacking, or much less adequately rep- 
resented in the earlier editions. ‘The more care- 
fully I have examined the text, the more profound 
has become my admiration for this great monu- 
ment to human intelligence. 

On the score of accuracy the critic is naturally 
confined in his judgments to those fields in which 
he is himself reasonably proficient. Proceeding on 
this principle, I have sought in the articles on psy- 
chology (and the immediately related sciences), in 
those on philosophy and on education—with all of 
which subjects I have at one time or another enjoyed 
a somewhat intimate contact—to discover material 
errors. In this I have almost entirely failed. Oc- 
casional minor blunders there doubtless are— inevit- 
ably. ‘There are some expressions of opinion re- 
garding facts or trends with which I do not agree. 
But these are all within the range of legitimate dif- 
ferences of view and need not qualify my statement. 
Possibly more confusing to the unsophisticated 
reader are the discrepancies where writers of dif- 
ferent articles convey different impressions when 
they happen to touch on common topics. ‘This is a 





JAMES R. ANGELL. 


difficulty inseparable from the securing of eminent 
scholars to write each on his own specialty. I have 
noticed only a few instances of it; but it is a far 
lesser evil than to have a coercive editorial recon- 
ciliation of divergence at the expense of truthful- 
ness to individual conviction and to prevailing cir- 
cumstances. 

While the prestige of the great article on psy- 
chology written by James Ward for the ninth edi- 
tion will hardly be repeated by the present article 
of Stout and Mace, the latter is much more lucid 
than its predecessor and represents admirably the 
more traditional classical view of the present gen- 
eration. It will hardly please the Gestalt psycholo- 
gists, nor the behaviorists, nor the psycho-analysts; 
but to please all of them at once would be quite 
literally impossible. After all, no single individu- 


alistic pronouncement on basic attitude and principles 


can longer justly represent the situation, and the 
wide ranging articles on special psychological sub- 
jects give an extraordinarily correct and inform- 
ing impression of contemporary conditions. The 
change from the days when Ward wrote is perhaps 
in no way more strikingly evinced than by the fact 
that the article “Psychology” and the article “Com- 
parative Psychology” are of almost identical length. 
The latter division of psychology has in effect been 
created and developed since Ward’s article appeared. 

In the delicate matter of dealing with contro- 
verted issues the treatment is for the most part 
highly objective and detached. “The article on “be- 
haviorism” affords one of the few exceptions—a 
fact not without its ironic touch in view of the in- 
sistence of this school on purely objective methods. 
The reader inevitably senses that behaviorism is 


still a “cause” to be defended. It may be added 


that in its extremer claims it is already a lost cause. 


In the scientific fields most closely allied with 
psychology, e. g. neurology, I find the same inform- 


ing and comprehensive treatment as in psychology 
itself. 

In this connection may be mentioned the admir- 
able article on organic evolution, which expounds 
an extremely complicated subject with great sim- 
plicity. Strangely enough there is no article dis- 
cussing the larger and more general implications of 
the term “evolution” as it applies, for example, to 
stellar and geological changes, although there is 
casual reference to the topic in the article on men- 
tal evolution. Even the article on astronomy gives 
but slight clue to the extraordinarily interesting sub- 
ject of star development, for which one must turn 
to the article on stars, where it is briefly presented. 
In the article on the earth one finds a brief expo 
sition of the presumed course of terrestrial evolu- 
tion, but without cross reference to the other phases 
of evolutionary process. ‘These are examples of 
procedure which are doubtless justifiable, but which 
evidently might have been dealt with differently, 
and perhaps to advantage. 


In many respects the lucid exposition of philo- 
sophical subjects presents one of the most trying 
tasks for a general encyclopedia, The layman does 
not expect to follow easily, if at all, the discussion 
of technical mathematical issues; but he is apt to be 
annoyed and baffled if he finds difficulty in appre- 
hending philosophical questions, although many of 
these are quite as abstruse and complex as those of 
mathematics. Naturally the several writers who 
deal with these topics have attained quite different 
results, yet as a group they seem to me remarkably 
successful. Mr. Bertrand Russell’s article on philo- 
sophical relativity, for example, is unequivocally 
brilliant—both in form and in substance. The in- 
teresting article on “holism” is an excellent instance 
of the vigorous effort of the editors to make the 
work thoroughly “up to date” in a legitimate: sense 
of that phrase. 

The articles on education may well flatter Amer- 
ican vanity for they deal at far greater length than 
has hitherto been common with the principles and 
practices of our educational system. ‘They are per- 
haps somewhat less judicial and critical than would 
be the case had they not been in general written by 
Americans, but they are certainly by reason of that 
fact more sympathetically informed. ‘Taken in con- 
junction with the articles on particular institutions, 
e. g. Oxford, Cambridge, the University of Paris, 
etc., they give thorough and discerning accounts of 
education both ancient and modern, 

& a aM 

Passing to the next point, i. e. the authoritative 
status of the writers, the array is most impressive and 
indicates at once that the peculiar and recognized 
position of the Britannica has enabled it to secure 
the codperation of scholars of the very highest 
distinction. It would be tedious to rehearse the 
lists. But when one finds men like Bohr’ and 
Rutherford and Michelson and Millikan,—to use 
but a single field for illustration,—responsible for 
leading articles, there can be no further question of 
the scholarly reliability of the work. Needless to 
say, there are many writers of far less repute than 
those cited, but in examining the lists I have not 
found the name of any person whom I should re- 
gard as incompetent to serve, nor have I remarked 
any field in which there were not listed as contribu- 
tors men recognized as the leaders in their specialties. 

The range of subjects which the volumes cover 
perhaps justifies the title “encyclopawdia” more com- 
pletely than any work which has preceded. By the 
insertion of large numbers of articles which are 
hardly more than definitions, it has approached the 
field of the dictionary; but it has thus immensely 
augmented its value for the ordinary layman, and 
especially by the introduction in this manner of 
new technical scientific terms, which are not to be 
found in the ordinary dictionary. ‘The incorpora- 
tion of brief biographies, even of living persons, 1s 
a significant departure from usual encyclopedia 
practice. “This procedure, like that of the complete 
publication of the entire work at one time, is but 
another manifestation of the effort to bring the 
material literally up to date. ‘The dangers incurred 
by this principle are obvious enough—superficiality, 
errors, delay at some unnecessary points, while 
others are hurried, etc.—but the net effect is un- 
questionably very impressive, and competent editing 
has clearly minimized the perils. 

In the matter of the balance of the articles 
against one another, no two editors—nor readers for 
that matter—could possibly agree completely. To 
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give Bishop Berkeley a little over a page and to 
comparative psychology fifteen pages, probably re- 
flects correctly current interest in these two subjects, 
even among intelligent folk. Whether it fairly 
represents the more far-seeing and more enduring 
judgments, which a work like the Britannica may 
reasonably be expected to reflect, may possibly be 
questioned, I can only say that in my own read- 
ing, dictated by my immediate personal interest, I 
have found few articles that seemed too long and 
none that seemed seriously inadequate. 

Needless to say, the work is provided with an 
excellent system of cross references, which occasion- 
ally lapses, as I have indicated above; and also with 
good brief bibliographies for all leading articles. 
Pictorial illustration has been carried further than 
in any comparable work within my knowledge. 
Diagrams and line etchings occur on almost every 
page, while maps, admirably executed photogravures, 
and colored plates of great beauty, are lavishly sup- 
plied. Indeed, if there is anything at all wasteful 
in the volumes it is perhaps the sacrifice of the re- 
verse side of so many photographic plates. But the 
esthetic effect of the work is thereby greatly en- 
hanced. ‘The typography, be it said in passing, is 
quite up to the severe standards set in the last few* 
editions. 

The editor has insisted upon and secured a high 
order of clarity in his text. In many articles there 
is also distinct literary value quite apart from the 
worth of the information conveyed. ‘The result is 
that one reads with a sense of pleasurable ease quite 
unexpected in the usual excursion into an encyclo- 
pedia, 

The extraordinary and unprecedented growth 
of knowledge in the last few decades, to say noth- 
ing of the great world convulsion of 1914-1918 
with its shattering effects upon political, economic, 
social, and geographical relations, renders a good 
follow sympathetically any of the momentous trends 
of our time. The editors of the Britannica, fully 
encyclopedia an absolute necessity for anyone who 
would intelligently read contemporary literature, or 
sensing this situation, have attempted to deal with 
all essential contemporary interests in the most com- 
prehensive and informing way. This policy breaks 
frankly with older traditions and produces some 
anomalies which may shock the antiquarian and the 
rock-ribbed conservative. Six pages given to 
Florence, three to French Equatorial Africa, and 
nineteen to football, suggest changes in the scale 
of values known to our Victorian forebears that are 
little short of revolutionary. But the result is a 
work of consuming interest and one which estab- 
lishes a standard that will Jong remain unchallenged. 





One More to Come 


CARLYLE TO THREESCORE-AND-TEN. 
(1853-1865). By Daviw AtEc Witson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1929. $6. 

Reviewed by GERALD CARSON 

HIS book carries Carlyle past the climax 
of his productive literary life. There re- 
mains only one more volume to come and 

Mr. Wilson will have completed his great task, 

which, like Carlyle’s “Frederick,” has _ steadily 


lengthened out before him as his material and in- . 


spiration beckoned him onward, 

The main facts of his life, Carlyle once ex- 
claimed, could be known to himself alone. He was 
alluding no doubt to that sacred inwardness of ex- 
perience which can never become a part of exter- 
nal, recorded life; but Mr, Wilson, who has di- 
gested mountains of material, who, one is tempted 
to say, owns and possesses all that can be saved or 
recovered on the subject, has nevertheless the 
biographer’s priceless gift of making his man come 
alive again! 

One might regard this fifth volume of the Wil- 
son biography as a case study of the creative mechan- 
ics whereby monumental literary works are born. 
Its major theme is the production of Carlyle’s gi- 
gantic effort, “Frederick the Great.” 

There is a general feeling now that “Frederick” 
cost. Carlyle more than it was worth, and that, in 
smaller wise, it does not reward the reader in pro- 
portion to the effort which must be expended upon 
its conquest. “Frederick” is a “masterpiece,” to be 
looked at respectfully on library shelves—and to be 
allowed to remain there. 

History is not now regarded as a proper vehicle 
for romance or drama or political philosophy; the 
rise of the scientific historian has displaced Carlyle 


as a historian. Our taste for a simpler, less idio- 
syncratic style has made Carlyle less admired as a 
literary artist; and, perhaps the most important con- 
sideration of all, the intellectual climate of the 
present generation is not welj adapted to Carlyle’s 
moral ideas, 

Long before Carlyle reached the peak of his in- 
fluence James Martineau made the prophesy that 
Carlyle “will descend from the high level of faith 
to the tranquil honors of literature.” This is just 
and true. The stream of life goes on. The battle 
Sweeps over a new terrain. The most interesting 
aspect of Carlyle, and the most vital one now, is the 
character of the man, 

Ideas and problems change but the fascination of 
the richly endowed human being remains, Like 
Ben Jonson, like Dr. Johnson, Carlyle remains one 
of the stalwart personalities of English literature. 
Whatever Mr. Wilson’s general ideas about Car- 
lyle’s teaching and influence, it is his practice to 
write a life, in which a man, Thomas Carlyle, true 
to the Carlylean concept, is seen down the corridor 
of the years, fulfilling his fate. 


The Stupid General Public 


HOW TO TURN PEOPLE INTO GOLD. By 
KENNETH M. Goope. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1929. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Frep C. KELty 


Author of “Human Nature in Business” 


R. GOODE in this book undertakes to 

show that conversion of human nature 

into minted coin of the realm is a scien- 
tifically sound process—on the theory that human 
nature is a fairly constant quantity to be studied and 
harnessed by manufacturers, merchants, and adver- 
tisers. 

An equally truthful title for his volume would 
have been: Capitalizing Human Stupidities. Fact 
is, I have long had it in mind to write a book un- 
der that very title. ‘The more one looks into this 
force called human nature, the more one is likely 
to conclude that the average man is ludicrously in- 
clined to be foolish, always easy prey for those who 
make a business of turning his human frailties to 
cash, It seems doubtful if man considered in the 
mass, is really a thinking animal at all. If he were, 
he wouldn’t be so easily predictable, The truly 
smart man is capable of doing something surprising. 
But the average man almost never does anything 
not easily guessed in advance by those who have had 
him under glass and studied him. As one reads a 
book, such as Mr. Goode’s, containing ample evi- 
dence of the average person’s heavy-footed behavior, 
it is not easy to avoid a feeling of amused contempt 
for the General Public. 

Mr. Goode points out early in his volume that 
(because of the innate stupidity of the average man) 
a clever executive must ignore his own tastes. 





The very fact that he has gained a commanding position 
is itself the best possible proof he is not an average man. 
An executive attains that honor—nine times out of ten— 
primarily through qualities that differentiate him from the 
ordinary run. This is even truer of an expert. Only by 
discounting personal tastes can these gentlemen avoid shoot- 
ing over their customers’ heads. 


Of course this theory must not be taken too seri- 
ously, since everybody knows that many a success- 
ful executive owes his position mainly to his ability 
to endure much dealing with dull routine, and still 
has the average man’s disrelish for thinking processes 
that put greater strain on him than writing stereo- 
typed letters, listening to his radio, or discussing his 
golf game. He is not always a superman. 

Mr. Goode goes on to show, step by step, that:— 


Human behavior is the basis of all business. 

Human behavior, in commercial quantities, can be studied 
and gauged like any other natural force. 

When all business measures itself exactly to human be- 
havior, present wastes will disappear. 

Getting rid of wastes will bring higher profits at lower 
prices. 


He lists a few of the fundamental things that 
the Average Man won’t do, in this wise: 


Won’t look far beyond his self-interest. 

Resents change and dislikes newness. 

Forgets past and remembers inaccurately. 

Won’t fight for things when he can find something to 
fight against. 

Dares not differ from the crowd unless certain his differ- 
ences will be recognized as superiority. 

Except in high emotion, won’t exert himself beyond the 
line of least resistance. 

Won’t act even in important matters unless properly fol- 


lowed up. 


In proof of this last item, the author mentions 
how often men fail to write a letter or sign their 
name to receive valuable stock dividends, or to take 
similarly important action, simply because they are 
too shiftless and dilly-dallying to get at it. 

Having discussed what people won’t do, Mr. 
Goode lists what they will do. He declares that 
Man in the Mass: 


Follows a habit until it hurts. . 

Loves low prices and dislikes economy. 

Glorifies the past and discounts the future. 

Finds his greatest interest in his own emotional “kicks.” 

Accepts his beliefs ready-made and sticks to them. 

Follows his leader, eyes shut, mouth open. 

Yields to suggestion when properly flattered. 

Works hard to establish superiority in the eyes of his 
equals, 
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Incantation 


First Warlock: 


EAUTY lies 
Opalescent, 
But she flies 
At your touch,— 
Through your finger’s 
Fervid clutch 
She will slip 
Deliquescent. 
Who would gather 
Lasting metal, 
Flesh of leaves, 
Who would keep 
Irised feather 
Must resort to 
Magic water 
And the spell . 
Hark! The bul!-frog’s 
Tempting bell— 
Knee-deep 
Knee-deep 
Knee-deep 
Second Warlock: 
Let the hardy soul who would 
Fathom magic lore 
Enter summer’s brotherhood 
By the water-door. 
Let the unholy postulant 
Join our raucous-rustic chant, 
Push the glassy brilliant 
Black water-door. 
Third Warlock: 
Touch exultant summer’s coat 
Made of painted weather; 
Those things which are requisite 
Lay together; 
In the sulphur-circle put 
Sultry yellow bladder-wort, 
China-briar, lizard-foot, 
White heron feather, 
Second Warlock: 
Single eye of lotus-leaf 
With blue filmy sheen; 
Pluck the perfect mirroring 
Of duck-weed green; 
And brindled birds that hear your vow,— 
Three young snake-birds on a bough, 
Green-feathered cypress bough 
Doubly seen. 
Third Warlock: 
With black water on your brow 
And under your tongue 
Leaf-reflecting doors have now 
Half-open swung. 
Once the oblique bright threshold cross 
No other water will you cross, 
White water nor blue water 
For you have drunk the black water 
Sorcerous and strong! 
First Warlock: 
Come in! 
Knee-deep 
Fly, swim 
And creep 
To plumb the hidden thing; 
Vigil we keep 
Nor sleep— 
Knee-deep 
Morning and evening. 
JosEPHINE PINCKNEY. 
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Domestic Theory 


WHAT IS RIGHT WITH MARRIAGE: 
An Outline of Domestic Theory. By 
RoBeErT C. BINKLEY and FRANCES WIL- 
LIAMS BINKLEY. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 1929. $2.50. 


Reviewed by EpiTH M, SPRAGUE 


S the optimistic title suggests, the au- 

thors have, in the guise of propound- 
ing a theory, made a declaration of faith. 
They have read widely on the subject 
of marriage, from Xenophon to Key- 
serling, from Polynesia to Middletown, 
and found no criteria useful to them per- 
sonally. Whereupon they have recast the 
material and creatively evolved their own 
answers as to what conduct is normal in 
married life, what constitutes success in it, 
what satisfactions may reasonably be ex- 
pected, what is essential to the marriage re- 
lation, and what extraneous to it. The 
process has been intellectual, the drive emo- 
tional, for they were risking marriage them- 
selves and needed to feel more reassurance 
than the current opinions of the institution 
lend. And then they wrote a book. 

Sociological technique demands classifica- 
tions and definitions, and of these the 
authors give us many. Two they present 
graphically. Theories regarding marriage 
they designate as school-girl, tom-cat, mouse- 
trap, and the theory of the schools (socio- 
logical), which last is “a laborious and in- 
disputable answer to a question nobody asks,” 
failing because it treats impersonally a prob- 
lem which is essentially personal. Sex rela- 
tions may be of three types: transitory liai- 
son, experimental affair, love-tenure mar- 
riage, and the marriage which is “a profile 
extending through a course of years.” 
“Marriage is a personal relationship between 
a man and a woman, involving sex-inter- 
course between them, and having an aspect 
of permanence or duration.” It may be ro- 
mantic, in which form “benevolent inter- 
action” is at its highest; asymmetrical, uni- 
lateral, or non-domestic, in which last there 
is no interaction. “The family—it is our- 
selves.” “As cherished objects, children tend 
to raise the level on which the family func- 
tions; as competitors (for the affection of 
the parents), to lower it; as participants, to 
complicate it.” They must not mean more 
to the parents than the parents to each other, 
for in time they leave the family “to be in 
old age what it was in youth, a union of 
two, alone against the world.” The authors 
distinguish between love as a “feeling re- 
sponse,” which will-o’-the-wisp is the natural 
basis of a liaison but not of marriage, and 
love as a “personalistic mode of behavior,” 
intimately related to the feeling response, but 
subject to volition, which form they name, 
with scientific precision, “a sentiment of 
paramount loyalty.” 

The comparisons and analogies are 
thought-provoking. The authors would like 
to see the science of family relationship put 
on as definite a basis as political science or 
economics, and they are ready in finding par- 
allels in those fields. An interesting analogy 
is drawn between the two great artistries of 
married life, the successful sex relation and 
the resolution of conflicts. Both must be 
private, both should accomplish a catharsis 
of the emotions, both should be brought to 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

_ Inasmuch as the “revolt” against mar- 
riage is pretty much directed against the sex 
monopoly ideal, the authors reason their way 
through the maze of conflicting prejudices, 
and admirably. It is their opinion that “the 
expression of paramount loyalty is on a 
lower plane if the exclusiveness of the sex 
act is lost,” that the case against sex mon- 
opoly “is not so much its relative inacces- 
sibility as the gratuitous difficulties it intro- 
duces into married life.” Efforts to enforce 
it lead to undue emphasis upon it, with re- 
sulting lack of sportsmanship in meeting 
episodes of adultery and suspicions of adul- 
tery. (Acceptance of polygamy is preferable 
to this attitude, in that it at least only lowers 
the level of domestic behavior, while the at- 
titude of compulsion threatens also its dura- 
tion.) The authors are not prepared, how- 
ever, to admit that man is essentially polyg- 
amous, How far the chafing against the 
sexual limitations of marriage is inevitable 
and how far it is “the product of disjointed 
institutions and environmental accident is 


quite uncertain,” none of the speculations 
regarding it having been checked by con- 
trolled scientific observation. Toward vir- 
ginity before marriage the authors take 
much the same attitude. If it is not to be 
penalized in the marriage relation, adequate 
information should be available, for in 
order that the partners may receive the bene- 
fit of the sex act in domestic interaction, it 
must be understood. Besides, efforts to in- 
sure virginity before marriage produce at- 
titudes which are deleterious in marriage, 
often resulting in the dissociation of the sex 
aspect of love from the tenderness aspect 
which, psychoanalysts to the contrary, is 
quite sufficiently accounted for as the result 
of strong anti-sexual training in childhood. 
Moreover, too much emphasis upon the need 
for the marriage ceremony before the sex act 
is experienced is likely to cause people to 
marry in order to satisfy sex curiosity before 
they are prepared to establish a permanent 
relationship. Legal sanction, such as the 
proposed companionate marriage, is a poor 
solution. “The virginity ideal is really sur- 
rendered, even though the divorce and re- 
marriage device may conceal the surrender.” 
“Rather than confuse all thinking or mar- 
riage and family life, it is preferable (from 
the standpoint of domestic theory) that a 
margin should be left for unregistered and 
unlicensed play of sex,” hazardous as this 
may be from risk of disease and of parent- 
hood. “It is Occidental society and not 
human nature which insists on monopoly and 
virginity and leaves no freedom of choice.” 

A philosophy of this nature is not for the 
masses; it would, in fact, appeal only to 
those “who seek to govern their destinies by 
intelligence.” 

There is a great deal of youth in these 
pages. The general tone suggests an idyl, 
but one disguised by erudition and scientific 
habits of thought. The authors are emi- 
nently qualified for their task in everything 
but age. Even more convincing will be the 
version they present at a time nearer their 
golden wedding. 

Some of the middle chapters, particularly 
that on “The Function of the Family,” are 
repetitious. The last quarter of the book is 
especially good. The bibliographical ref- 
erences are imposing in number and scope, 
and the book is well indexed. Mr. Binkley 
has been instructor in history in New York 
University, and is now at Smith College. 





A Catalogue Raisonné 


BIBLIOTHECA OSLERIANA: A Cata- 
logue of Books Illustrating the History of 
Medicine and Science. Collected, Ar- 
ranged, and Annotated by SiR WILLIAM 
OsLER. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 
1929. 

Reviewed by HENRy R. VIETs 


SLER, the outstanding medical figure 

of the last fifty years, began collecting 
books as a young man in Toronto; during 
his sojourns in Montreal, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and finally, during the last fourteen 
years of his life, in Oxford, he succeeded in 
outlining a definite plan of the catalogue 
and wrote notes classifying the books in 
their proper order, having always in mind 
the distinctive aim that the books should il- 
lustrate, as far as literature can, the history 
of medicine and science. Thus his library 
has a definite educational purpose. 


The catalogue, prepared by the present 
librarian, Dr. W. W. Francis and his col- 
leagues, contains 7,600 odd titles, arranged 
in a distinctive order. The first section con- 
tains the Prima, selected by Osler; here arc 
arranged, by authors, chronologically, the 
principal contributors to the history of med- 
icine from the older civilizations to modern 
times: Hippocrates, Galen, Rhazes, Roger 
Bacon, Leonardo, Vesalius, Harvey, Hunter, 
Jenner, Koch, Réntgen, etc., over 1,700 
books and pamphlets. Occasionally a title 
replaces a name, as in the section on “An- 
esthesia.” This important group was ex- 
panded by Osler to over one hundred and 
fifty references, including, of course, the 
early papers of Morton, Bigelow, and 
Warren. In the Bibliotheca Secunda section 
are the secondary contributions; in the Lit- 
teraria, Osler’s special collections, such as 
the “Religio Medici” list filling six pages, 
the cornerstone of this section and that of 
Robert Burton. Other volumes fall into 


the _ Bibliotheca Historica, Biographica, 
Bibliographica, Incunabula, and Manu- 
scripts. 


The Library is unique because of its plan, 
its completeness, and the accuracy of its 
catalogue. In addition one has Osler’s own 
notes, placing the books in their proper re- 
lations to others and to the history of medi- 
cine, making a catalogue raisonné, There 
is an exhaustive index which adds greatly to 
the value of the volume as a book of ref- 
erence. 





Chronicles of East and West 


MY HOME AND I. By Mary ELiza 
STARBUCK. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1929. $3.50. 

LIFE OF AN ORDINARY WOMAN. By 
ANNE ELLs, The same. 


Reviewed by ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 


bee women of contrasting temperaments 
and far-distant environment have told 
their life-stories, Mary Starbuck of old Nan- 
tucket and Anne Ellis of Colorado mining- 
camps. One might suggest an expansion in 
each title—the first to read “My Island and 
I,” for Miss Starbuck has opened a commu- 
nity-album as well as that of her home, and 
the second as “The Life of an Extraordi- 
nary Woman”—for such has Anne Ellis 
proved to be amid the shiftings, poverty, 
dangers, and adventures of her pioneering. 
Both books are loose-leaved “memory pic- 
tures”; they will appeal to differing tastes. 
Both are chronicles of local history with 
significant sidelights upon American life. 
Miss Starbuck writes with easeful dignity 
as daughter of a sea captain and representa- 
tive of Nantucket’s “aristocracy,” with spices 
of humor and anecdotes; Anne Ellis has 
chosen to defy conventional uses of tenses 
and pronouns, to make a “patchwork” rather 
than a pattern of her reminiscences—but she 
has achieved some passages of stark tragedy 
and romance. 

Nantucket of the past, when sailing ships 
and fragrant cellars, “peach-bloom brocade 
gowns” and “the thousand year box,” “cent 
schools” and fire-bags, books at the Athe- 
nezum and purchases at Quaker John Ho- 
zier’s shop were concentrated interests, is re- 
corded in Miss Starbuck’s book. The families 
of Walter Folger and Captain Starbuck, 
Captain Bailey and Aunt Lucy Cooper (the 
negro “branded in Guinea”) are happily in- 
troduced. If the later pages seem crowded 
and less vivid, they suggest changes in 
standards and interests as tourists increase, 
the world war demands service, Nantucket’s 
chief industry seems to be “raising school- 
teachers,” and the “escape of women” calls 
forth such a comment as this personal anec- 
dote; “Well” (said a caller), “I said if 
Mollie Starbuck had been riding a bicycle, 
I should never have faith in women again.” 

In her introduction to Anne Ellis’s life- 
story, Lucy Fitch Perkins suggests the incen- 
tive, during severe illness, to writing this 
narrative, as well as later prosperity of the 
author in communal and political affairs. 
We may reject Mrs. Perkins’s tribute, “She 
is the world of Bret Harte become articulate 
in the first person singular”; we may regret 
the strained, inchoate, ungrammatical form 
(which seems like a forced mannerism), but 
we find here qualities of dramatic viger, 
and a chronicle by a woman of extraordi- 
nary resources and courage. It resembles a 
motion picture in which parts of the film 
have been broken, some portions patched and 
creased, and in which yet other scenes are 
vivid and haunting, like the wild storm, the 
sudden death of little Joy, or the death of 
the author’s mother. 

From Pueblo to Bonanza and on to Gold- 
field the narrative runs, through mining 
towns counted not by population but by the 
number of saloons and dance-halls. It was 
a rough, poverty-stricken life for a girl and 
young matron, often the only woman in 
camp, but “pay-days” for George or Her- 
bert, a berry-picking party or a new dress 
could keep hope alive; “nothing like clothes 
to give a woman morale” is one of the many 
bits of sane philosophy in this record. Anne 
Ellis took several “foolish steps,” which led 
to more wandering and deprivations, but 
they expressed the restless energy of her na- 
ture, her ambition “to get somewhere.” In- 
terwoven with the details of cooking—in 


which she was an expert—sewing, washing, 
and bearing children are hints of wistful 
longing for more books and appreciation of 
Dickens, Dumas, Stevenson, and _ other 
writers, or a desire “to be a lady” like 
Frances Folsom Cleveland. Surrounding 
Anne Ellis in her shifting scenes are scores 
of minor characters clearly outlined—her 
father and stepfather, her sister Josie, Picnic 
Jim, Nellie Smeltzer, the dressmaker; Lily, 
the adventuress with a kind heart; Charley 
Eat, Jamie, who loved her, and Jim, whom 
she loved; and Neita, the daughter who is 
to achieve, in education, all that her mother 
yearned for and never won. There is valu- 
able material for industrial history in the 
chapters about the strike of the Miners’ 
Union and the I. W. W.’s. “We afterwards 
called them ‘The I Won’t Works.’” Real 
life is in this chronicle, touched with ro- 
mance but no sentimentality. 





One of England’s Generals 


MARLBOROUGH: The Portrait of a Con- 
queror. By DonALD Barr CHIDsEY. New 
York: John Day. 1929. $3.50. 


Reviewed by WALTER S. Haywarp 


T is more than a century since the pains- 

taking Archdeacon Coxe published his 
exceptionally dull three volumes on the 
Duke of Marlborough. Since that time 
there have been numerous books dealing, in 
whole or part, with the duke’s career, bu: 
none which might be termed definitive. Of 
material there is no lack, and the lives of 
few men offer such biographic opportunities. 
Nevertheless, like England’s other warrior 
duke, he still awaits his biographer. 

The present one volume life purports to 
be “a complete and unbiased presentation” 
which is “rounded in research and animated 
by the author’s intense interest in his sub- 
ject.’ The book is sadly disappointing. 
In the first place, the author writes after 
the fashion of the Sunday newspaper supple- 
ment. It is true that he has been a news- 
paper man, but other journalists have been 
able to divest themselves of that “smart- 
ness” which is suitable, perhaps, for temp- 
orary effect, but is out of place in the more 
serious forms of literature. To describe how 
“the Hanoverians had settled their ponder- 
ous posteriors upon the throne of Great 
Britain and Ireland” may be alliterative, 
but it is not accurately descriptive. To 
apostrophize familiarly the great diarist as 
“old Sam Pepys” is pure Babbittry. Finally 
to address the Duke of Marlborough 
throughout the book as “Jack Churchill,” 
sometimes with the addition of such adjec- 
tives as “smiling” or “swaggering” is to 
betray a total misconception of that gracious 
dignity, to which all those who have written 
of Marlborough testify. 

It is the professed aim of many modern 
biographers to enlist the interest of readers 
by quickening their facts. They have done 
this by creating background, and by vivid- 
ness and brilliancy of style. They add the 
quality of imagination. Macaulay did this 
with the Age of William III; Parkman did 
it with our own French and Indian Wars; 
Strachey did it with Victorian England. In 
spite of obvious effort, the present volume 
fails to revivify the past. 

A most noticeable point is the aversion of 
the author to dates. He does not, for ex- 
ample, mention the day, month, or even the 
year of his hero’s bisth. This might not 
conceivably interest all readers, yet there is 
ulways a small percentage of them which 
desires to be oriented in point of time. To 
cite another instance, a great deal is said of 
the death of Charles II, but the year of its 
occurrence is not stated. Throughout the 
volume there is a like paucity of cliron- 
ological bournes. 

Another fault which will inconvenience 
few readers is the unique character of the 
index. As far as this reviewer can discover 
from the copy assigned him there is no page 
reference in the index which bears any rela- 
tion to the subject matter in the text. Some- 
body, at least, should have discovered this 
error in proof. It is to be hoped that the 
faults of this volume will evoke some bold 
spirit who will have the pertinacity to digest 
and the skill to interpret the facts which 
make up the life of one of England's great- 
est generals. 
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A Letter trom France 


By ABEL CHEVALLEY 


Wit some enterprising publisher ever 
a literary atlas of Europe? 
Each province in every country should, 
nstead of rivers, mountains, railways, mines, 
ind other futile information, be inscribed 
vith the name of those authors, especially 
1ovelists whose works describe its life and 
enery. What would the literary map of 
France loek like, assuming that living 
writers only were mentioned? 
The North of France would remain com- 
varatively blank, only, however, compara- 
tively. It is an industrial country rathet 
tat and commonplace. Its main features, 
iowever interesting, are better seen from 
nside. Even Normandy, so_ rich. in 
hurches, castles, and other historical monu- 
1ents, is comparatively poor in contemporary 
literature. Normandy has given birth to 
loquent poets, more eloquent than poetical, 
nd to Flaubert and Maupassant. I have 
ilready mentioned in these letters Jean Gau- 
nent and Camille Cé, both of them sincere 
ind truthful. “Largue PAmarre,” “Le Fils 
Maublanc,” are good specimens of ther 
ollaboration, André Larroque has written 
“LAveugle,” a notable book, Mme, Dela- 
‘ue-Mardrus “L’Ex, Voto,” and Marion Gil- 
ert “Le Joug.” 
Srittamy was once the most ignorant and 
iserable province of ‘France. Its fishermen 
ind small farmers found it hard to make 
oth ends meet. They are now comparatively 
rosperous. But the Celtic element remains 
trong enough in their mentality to pre- 
rve its originality. Charles Le Goffic 1s 
most prolific Breton writer and will 
irobably end his days as a member of the 
rench Academy. ‘The wind-lashed island 
if Ouessant can boast of “Les Filles de la 
Pluie,” by André Savignon, the Penmarch 
eninsula of “L’Océan,” by Charles Géni- 
ux, and “Le Peuple de la Mer,” by Marc 
Elder, has been, even to Westerners like me, 
' revelation of the most striking aspects and 
haracters of the West Coast. 
here are no citics in Vendée, only small 
narket towns, Le Marais, la Plaine, le 
Bocage (the Marsh, the Plain, the Wold) 
hare between them its whole territory. La 
Roche-sur-Yon, a geometrical creation of 
the first Napoleon, Fontenay-le-Comte, 
vhere Rabelais was a monk, Lucon, where 


give us 





Richelieu was a bishop, les Sables-d’Olonne, 
a very picturesque fishing harbor, where the 
women still wear their old Basque jewels 
and costumes, these are the main centers of 
population, none of them of more than ten 
thousand people. But 400,000 peasants live 
in hamlets of ten to twenty houses each, 
concealed among hedgerows and scattered 
along deep brooks. 

Their great rising against the French 
Revolution in support of the king and 
church was the subject of Victor Hugo’s 
“Quatre Vingt Treize,” and Balzac’s “Les 
Chouans.” 

Since that time and up to these last years 
they have lived in a state of moral and 
political isolation, somewhat sour and bitter. 
Their isolation is now over, not entirely 
their opposition. They are supplying Paris 
with the best butter, eggs, meat, fruit, they 
buy Fords and Citroéns, even gramophones. 
The women, though still wearing pretty 
coiffes (linen caps) have discarded their 
grandmothers’ stiff bodices, padded hip-belts 
(bourrelets), and black mantles trimmed 
with velvet and held by silver clasps. For 
all that, the Vendée people remain an al- 
most irreconcilable element. They stand 
half-way between the agricultural civiliza- 
tion of the Middle Ages, which they still 
uphold in some respects, and the more 
standardized and automatic life of modern 
France. La Vendée has no self-attached 
novelist. She does not care to express her- 
self, nor to impress others; her reticence is 
fundamental and proverbial. La Vend“e 
“cultivates her garden” like the rest of 
France, but it is a secret garden. Gaston 
Chérau in “Champi le Tortu,” René Bazin 
in “La Terre Qui Meurt,” Alphonse de 
Chateaubriand in “La Briére” (a big marsh 
just north of La Loire), Baumann in “La 
Fosse aux Lions,” have interpreted some 
aspects of Vendée and some types of Ven- 
déens. These four books are among th 
best standing to the credit of regionalism. 
“Champi” stands at the top of the list. 
Were it only for its title, I may also men 
tion Marcel Batillat’s “La Vendée aux 
Genéts.” 

The province of Poitou, smelling of 
garlic and goat’s cheese, where mules and 
donkeys are innumerable, wine acid, and 








“We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


Virginia Woolf 


Because she is the first woman of English letters;. because 
despite the fact that her style is advanced and her subject 
matter recondite, she has become a popular novelist; be- 
cause her hobby is printing and typography; because she 


has exerted a tremendous influence on her fellow writers, 


and finally because Orlando 


has made her a favorite 


with the public as well as with the intelligentsia.” 


—Vanity Fair 


And also because she has just written 


A ROOM OF 
ONE'S OWN 





Wherein the author of ORLANDO gives very pointed con- 
sideration to woman’s peculiarly ignominious past, 
rather doubtful present and possibly interesting future 
—and discovers that whole sections of the British Mu- 
seum are full of facts about women—written by men. 


THE CRITICS ARE ENTHUSIASTIC 


“SUNLIGHT CF THE 
MIND,” heads Mary Ross's 
lead review in the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. And, further 
on, “Bright, oblique spiraling 
sentences which become almost 
intoxicating.” And, “This is 
a book especially interesting to 
those whose fingers itch for 
pen or typewriter, but its 
measure goes far beyond the 
writing craft.” 


“Most pleasant reading,” says 
Harry HANSEN in the N. Y. 
World. “It stimulates the 
reader’ to inquire into his own 
resources,” 


“T should advise all women and 
most men to read Virginia 
Woolf’s newest book, ‘A Room 
of One’s Own,’ says WILLIAM 
Sosktn' in the Philadelphia 
Ledger. “At long last, a 
woman of rare _ sensibility 
writes, calmly and humorously 
and frankly, in defense of 
women,” 


And SHIRLEY WATKINs in the 
Philadelphia Record says that 
“She has defended the literary 
talent of her own sex with a 
talent that is admittedly one 
of the most brilliant orna- 
ments of modern literature.” 

$2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 








brown bread a treat, Poitou, good old 
Poitou, is now very much to the fore with 
Ernest Pérochon, a schoolmaster and ex- 
cellent novelist, who got the Goncourt Prize 
for ‘“Néne,” Gaston Chérau again (“Le 
Flambeau des Riffault”), and a watchmaker 
of Loudun,. Georges David, (‘“Ritcourt; 
Parade”). Jean Richard Bloch lives near 
Poitiers, Constantin Weyer at Poitiers. 

The East of France, since Maurice 
Barrés’s death has lost something of its 
literary glamour. Louis Pergaud was play- 
ing before the war the same part in 
Franche-Comté as Ernest Pérochon in 
Poitou. There are excellent stories of 
animal life in “De Goupil 4 Margot.” 
Auguste Bailly’s works in all departments 
of fiction, fully deserve their measure of 
fame. 

Alsace, as seen by René Bazin (“Les 
Oberlé”), Auguste Bailly (“La Vestale”), 
Jean Variot (“La Résurrection du Feu”), 
Camille Mayran (“L?Univers”) seems to 
have been somewhat simplified and idealized. 
The robustness of its temperament, the 
wealth of its double culture, Latin and Ger- 
man, above all the element of self analysis 
and self-pity, which lies at the bottom of 
the Alsacian spirit, remain to be adequately 
transcribed in French literature. 

Emile Moselly is the novelist of Lorraine 
(“Le Rouet dIvoire,” “Jean des Brebis,” 
“Terres Lorraines”). Joseph Jolinon, a new 
and remarkable writer, and Gaston Roupnel 
(“Nono”) describe Burgundy. The greater 
part of Henry Bordeaux’s work is devoted 
to Savoy. 

As was to be expected, the southern half 
of France is far richer in local literature 
than the northern provinces. The moun- 
tains of Alps, Pyrénées, Cévennes, the dry 
plateaux of Causses and Quercy, the dark 
volcanic masses of Auyergne and Ardéche, 
all have a literature of their own, rather 
serious and intense. Remember that the 
whole south of France was at one time oc- 
cupied by the Arabs, at another swayed by 
the Albigenses, and, later, subdued by 
Calvinism. But the valleys of Garonne and 
Rhone, the coast of Provence and Languedoc, 
the plains of Gascony, all smile and beckon. 
There, and there only, sparkles the tradi- 
tional spirit of the South, imaginative, ir- 
responsible, as represented in some of Dau- 
let?s works (“Tartarin”). 

Edmond Jaloux, Eugtne Montfort, 
Francis de Miomandre, Jean Louis Vau- 
doyer, all of them well known novelists 
and critics, belong to the Marseilles-and- 
Aix cycle of contemporary literature. Less 
celebrated, not less interesting are Raymond 
Clauzel (“La Colline des Amants”), Gab- 
rielle Reval (“Le Dompteur”), Marie Gas- 
quet (“Une Enfance Provencale”), Jean 
Toussaint-Samat (“Sangar, Taureau”), Jean 
Carrére (“Le Taureau Blane”), who reflect, 
in their works, the life and landscape of 
Camargue, the Rhone, the Méditerranée. 

Mauriac’s novels develop in and around 
Bordeaux, but Jean Balde is the specialized 
annalist of that splendid country. Very few 
of Pierre Benoit’s celebrated books are with- 
out a reference to the Landes forests, but 
here again, there is a specialist in the field. 
I refer to Emmanuel Bousquet (“L’Ecarteur, 
le Muletier”). Joseph de Pesquidoux is the 
great man of Armagnac, and Edouard 
Dulac the most representative (“Mon Curé 
dans les Vignes,” “Histoires Gasconnes”). 

Auvergne belongs to Henri Pourrat (I 
especially like “Gaspard des Montagnes”), 
ind les Cévennes are becoming André Cham- 
son’s literary demesne (of “Les Hommes de 
la Route”). Béarn and the Basque Coast 
leapt into fame with Pierre Loti’s “Ramunt- 
cho,” and Orthez is now a center of poetical 
and historical production. I can only men- 
tion Martial “Piéchaud (“La Vallée 
Heureuse”), Charles de Bordeux (“Un Cadet 
de Gascogne”), André Geiger (“Maia la 
Basquaise”). I shall return to a terrible 
and haunting book about vintagers and 
grape-gathering around Montpellier and 
Carcassonne he has recently published. 

Jean Nesmy hails from Limousin and 
some of Giraudoux’s work is connected with 
the same province, the most picturesque in 
the center of France. Alain Fournier, who 
was killed in the war, is the author of “Le 
Grand Meaulnes,” one of the most impor- 
tant and most seductive books ever written 
in France. The scene is laid in Berry where 
Alain Fournier was born and bred. 

How is it that René Bazin’s writings are 
the only ones that come to my memory when 
I think of that lovely Anjou where life is 
so sweet and wine so sparkling and dry in 
good years? Why was René Boylesve’s 
quiet work (until Dominique Dunois began 
to publish her realistic tales) almost the only 
noyelist’s name ever coupled with Touraine:? 
The rest of the Loire valley has been ad- 
mirably rendered by Maurice Genevoix 
(“Raboliot,” “Rémy des Bauches,” “La 
Boite A Péche”). 
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{Why Preach Christ? ‘ 


E By G. A. Jounston Ross E 


ij In this current volume of the E 
4 William Belden Noble Lecture 
iu series, Dr. Ross of Union Theo- ft 
4 logical Seminary asks men of fr 
E goodwill to give themselves to 
i the work of commending Jesus fi 
| —basing his appeal on the ser- F 
f, vices rendered to religion by g 
al Jesus’ personality and achieve- 

4 ments; on the unique character 
fi of His ethic; on the unique fel- 
al lowship into which His follow- 
Fi ers are drawn; and on the pur- 
iF pose and range of His present 
al influence in the world. He thus 
| shows that the work of the 
5 Christian ministry is a life-task 
i worthy of the best efforts of 
al educated men. $1.50 a copy. 


i 
E HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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DESTINY 


by Jean Giono 









“T cannot exaggerate the wel- 
come impression created 
by this book, by its abso- 
lute authenticity, biblical in 
its grandeur.” —Gabriel Marcel 
in “L’Europe Nouvelle.”’ 
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Second Large Edition 
One week after Publication 


Look 
Homeward, 
Angel 


“As interesting and 
powerful a book as has 
ever been made out of 
. . . provincial Ameri- 
can life.” 

Margaret Wallace in 
the New York Times. 


by 
Thomas 
Wolfe 


$2.50 Scribners 
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Free om Request. 

“All of us who love books, inside and 
out, are and will ever be in debt te 
Thomas Bird Mosher.” 

A. Edward Newton. 
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| The appearance of Alfred E. 
| Smith on the best-seller list is 
one more indication of the 
great hold that his life story 


is taking on the American 





public. “More than an im- 
| portant political document Up 
| to Now is one more chapter in 
| the story of American civiliza- 
tion. The outstanding charac- 


teristics of Alfred E. Smith are 





stamped On every page—sim- 







| plicity, sincerity, urbanity and 
love of his kind.” —Felix Frank- 
furter, The Atlantic Monthly. 


UP TO NOW 


An Autobiography 






































“One of the greatest ‘success’ 
stories in American history. 
However we regard it today, 
however we may praise it as the 
modest story of a rich and fruit- 
ful life, posterity will acclaim 
it higher. It is a book that is 
thoroughly worthy of ‘The 
Philadelphia 


Record. “Gorgeously like Al 


Happy Warrior.” 


Smith himself... always interest- 
WILLIAM 


ALLEN Wuite. “Interesting and 


ing. always human.” 


instructive.” —H.L. MENCKEN 


With many photographs, $5.00 
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A great Spanish novelist instils the 
| spirit of the Inquisition into a modern 
novel of brotherly hate. 


ROOTS 
by EDUARDO ZAMACOIS 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| “One of the most powerful and to me one of the 

most gripping books I have ever read ."’—Leonard 

| Cline. American readers—at least those who do 

| not flinch at stark brutality and passion-—will 

find in the work of Zamacois a beauty and 
power akin to the paintings of El Greco. A 

| Spanish novelist, new to this country, sweeps 

codes of conduct aside in his narrative of a 

modern Cain and Abel and their women. $2.50. 


FABLES 


This book of modern fables by one of the most 

extraordinary of living English writers 

should survive as a minor classic to 

hold the imagination for years 

to come. Powys proves 

himself a worthy suc 
cessor to Aesop. 

$2.50. 
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SAKI 


confident that ten minutes of his 
conversation will have given him 


the freedom of your house.” 
—A. A. MILNE 


True to Milne's words, Saki has become the 
gayest companion of thousands of American 
homes. His wit and humor shine forth from 
every one of the eight little volumes in his 
collected edition. ‘“No one is so morose and 
introvert that his tonsils cannot be wrung by 
Saki’s arsenic merriment,’ said Christopher 
Morley. Elinor Wylie was loud in her praise 
of his books; Alexander Woollcott still speaks 
of Mrs. Packletide's Tiger (from The Chronicles of 
Clovis), one of the most superb picces of foolery 
that has ever been written; Edward Hope, 
William Rose Benét, and Elmer Davis all 
testify to his magic. It was Mrs. May Lamber- 
ton Becker who summed him up best by saying 
that he was a habit rather than an author 
“Once you get it fastened upon you," she 
added, “‘you'll read everything he wrote as 
fast as it comes our.” 


The Collected Works 
of Saki 


(Now complete in 8 vols.) 


THE CHRONICLES OF CLOVIS 


Introduction by A. A. MILNI 


BEASTS AND SUPER-BEASTS 


Introduction by H. W. NEVINSON 


THE TOYS OF PEACH 
K. CHESTERTON 


THE UNBEARABLE BASSINGTON 


Introduction by MAURICE BARING 
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HUGH WALPOI 


Introduction by G 


Introduction by 
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“This beauty, this excellence defies the 
traditional critical analysis.” 
—N. Y. EVENING 


HOMEPLACE 


by MARISTAN CHAPMAN 


POST 


soCcr hills is bes 
predec Sor, Phe 
tale of love am 


This lovely idyll of the Tenne 
hailed as even better than it 

Happy Moxuntam. Into. this new 
laughter Mrs. Chapman has brought many of 
the old friends from the first book to charm the 
reader by ind apnealing 
wavs s? 50 


their beauty of speech 


“A startling picture of adolescence.” 
—jJAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


CLASS oF 1902 
by ERNST GLAESER 


In Germany, France, England and America they 
are hailing this fine novel of youth's coming of 
age, of its awakening to scx during a period 
of terrific strain. ““No one who de 

sires to understand his age and 
knows how to value a fincly 
told story will be able to 
pass this book over.” 

Arnold Zweig 
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URANT finds 


“A Guide to Happiness’’ 
in THE MEANING OF CULTURE 
By John Cowper Powys 


“T HAVE now read every word of John Cowper 

Powys’s THE MEANING OF CULTURE, and 
have taken an almost sinful pleasure from every page,” 
writes Will Durant. “Powys has all the spirituality 
of Shelley and the sensual ecstasy of Keats, with more 
depth and tolerance than either. He is the most sensi 
tive instrument of thought and feeling that I find in 
contemporary literature. He is a poet unashamed of 
his sentiment in the face of a world made unprece- 
dentedly coarse and cynical by a million mechanisms 
and the flight of the gods. 


“PTO add to his good measure, he is also a phi 


losopher, all the profounder because he has no 
system and no syllogisms. For once, an artist has found 
perfect speech to express an artist’s philosophy. Mr. 
Powys has here admitted us for a moment into his 
ivory tower, and revealed the secrets of his thought 
and feelings: he lets us in on his secret tastes in Nature, 
in books, and in art; he offers a guide to happiness, 
even in a ‘community of greed and piety’ to his 
‘fellow-wrestlers in the stark arena of life.’ ” 


LREADY THE MEANING OF CUL- 

TURE is finding its way to best-seller lists; 
and the hundreds of thousands who have read 
THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY will find in 
this book, to which Will 


Durant pays so ringing a 








tribute, the gateway toa 
new vision of life. 


THE 
MEANING 
OF 


CULTURE 


JOHN COWPER POWYS 


$3.00 at all bookstores 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Points of View 


Mrs. Eddy 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

A recent book review by Ernest Suther- 
land Bates, published in your issue of Sep- 
tember 7, is apparently intended to create 
the impression that the author of an alleged 
biography of Mrs. Eddy had honestly tried 
to set forth without bias or prejudice the 
essential facts in her life history. However, 
such an impression would be wholly incor- 
rect and misleading. 

The book is a gross misrepresentation of 
the Christian Science religion and travesties 
the life of its discoverer and founder, Mary 
Baker Eddy. It is based primarily upon 
fantastic newspaper yarns and upon an at- 
tack on Mrs. Eddy instigated by known 
enemies which appeared serially in a pop- 
ular magazine about twenty years ago. 

These articles have long since been dis- 
credited because of their manifest bias and 
because of the evidently interested motive 
on the part of those who prepared them. 
In the archives of the Mother Church thete 
is abundant legal evidence to disprove the 
allegations they contain. Although these 
same articles were later published in book 
form, the book proved a “dud”; its publi- 
cation was discontinued, and the plates sold 
as junk. 

It is a principle of jurisprudence that no 
case can honestly be decided upon biased tes- 
timony and prejudiced evidence. 

At no time during the preparation of this 
alleged biography did the author confer 
with or seek information from a single au- 
thorized representative of the Christian 
Science Church; and the publishers, when 
asked to have the book checked back for 
reliability of its sources and accuracy of its 
data, refused. 

There are living in various parts of the 
United States today a considerable number 
of Mrs. Eddy’s own students who sat in 
her classes and knew her personally. There 
are also loyal Christian Scientists still liv- 
ing who resided in Mrs. Eddy’s home and 
came in daily contact with her. These in- 
dividuals are known and easily accessible. 
If the author of this alleged personal his- 
tory of Mrs. Eddy had really been concerned 
with facts, he would at least have inter- 
viewed some of these individuals, but this 
he did not do. He has merely followed the 
tendency of the lesser writers of today who 
attempt to decry and belittle those who are 
great. 

ORWELL BRADLEY TOWNE, 
Christian Science Committee on Publication. 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Mr. Orville Bradley Towne, without do- 
ing me the honor of mentioning me or my 
book by name, has sought to discredit both 
in a form letter which he has sent to every 
editor in New York who published a re- 
view of “Mrs. Eddy: the Biography of a 
Virginal Mind.” This form letter is iden- 
tical with the one which you have given me 
the opportunity to answer. 

I therefore appreciate an opportunity to 
point out to your readers that while I have 
utmost respect for the intense devotion of 
Christian Scientists like Mr. Towne to their 
viewpoint, this very consideration rendered 
it quite impossible for me to place myself 
in their hands or under their guidance while 
engaged in a task I sought to pursue in a 
detached and unbiassed mood. A similar 
consideration impelled my publishers to ig- 
nore certain “suggestions” that they submit 
the book to the censorship of the Boston Di- 
rectors before its publication. 

To the disinterested student it must seem 
obvious that no biographer who wished to 
make his work unbiassed and judicial, and 
yet bring it to successful publication, could 
possibly adopt any other policy, in view of 
the swift darkness which has overtaken vari- 
ous accounts of Mrs. Eddy which did not 
receive official censorship in advance. The 
Dickey Memoirs—written by a devout but 
engagingly frank Scientist—are only one il- 
lustration. That my course was well con- 
sidered is now proved by the extraordinary 
and amazing efforts Mr. Towne’s brethren 
are making to effect suppression of my book. 
Dealers all over the country who expose it 
for sale are being threatened with boycott, 
with warnings to cease selling and to return 
their copies to the publisher. 

There appears to be no economic or so- 
cial pressure which Mr. Towne’s organiza- 
tion is not attempting to apply in order to 
prevent the circulation of my _ work. 
Christian Scientists in towns in every state 
wait upon and harass the local book dealers 
by constant visitations. And if the book 


dealer has signed any mortgages or notes 
held by a Christian Scientist; if his land- 


lord is a Christian Scientist; if he is in any 
way indebted to a Christian Scientist, his lot 
is being made a hard one. Such amazing 
tactics would be unbelievable, were it not 
for the evidence contained in the letters my 
publishers are receiving daily. 

My previous awareness of such fanatical 
tendencies on the part of Mrs. Eddy’s fol- 
lowing well explains the procedure that was 
forced upon me in my sympathetic attempts 
to arrive at the truth concerning Mrs. 
Eddy’s career. The present leaders in her 
organization have so far committed them- 
selves to their orthodox point of view that 
their interests can apparently never be those 
of the biographer engaged in an impersonal 
quest for data. It is their belief that the 
public is not entitled to know the real facts. 
In proof of my statement I should like to 
quote a letter which I now have before me 
—a letter sent out by the Board of Directors 
at the time they were suppressing the Dickey 
Memoirs, which were published by Mrs. 
Dickey after her husband’s death for dis- 
tribution among his students. The Board of 
Directors said: 

“Our astonishment was great beyond ex- 
pression when we read the book, ‘Memoirs 
of Mary Baker Eddy,? and found it con- 
tained so much that would be harmful to 
make public. . . . It was imperative that 
the book should be recalled, if possible, be- 
fore it might fall into the hands of those 
who were hostile or reach minds too im- 
mature to absorb it unscathed.... A 
New Hampshire man, after reading the 
book, has said that ‘it upholds the conten- 
tion of Mrs. Eddy’s son in the trial at Con- 
cord that she was obsessed with a fear of 
malicious animal magnetism and was there- 
fore not competent’. ... Mrs, Eddy’s re- 
quest that Mr. Dickey write a ‘history of 
his experiences’ would have been fully com- 
plied with had he deposited his writings 
relating to her for preservation in the files 
of The Mother Church, as others of her 
household have considerately done... . 
‘The human history needs to be revised, and 
the material record expunged. ” 

This wholly remarkable letter, never in- 
tended for the public eye, would make any 
impartial biographer loath to “confer with” 
any “authorized representative” of the 
Christian Science Church. Incidentally, the 
Dickey revelations are all incorporated in 
my own volume, with due credit. This 
seems sufficient reply to Mr. Towne’s decla- 
ration that my book is based primarily upon 
“fantastic newspaper yarns” and a “popular 
magazine” attack. Mr. Dickey died as a di- 
rector of the Christian Science Church. The 
material from the New York World inves- 
tigations which is incorporated in my pages 
is far less sensational than Mr. Dickey’s own 
loyal statements. As for the material which 
I have been able to preserve from Georgine 
Milmine’s heroic work, this is in complete 
accord with all the other facts in the equa~ 
tion; it is based to a large extent upon 
sworn affidavits; it is entirely factual mat- 
ter and in no sense a question of interpreta- 
tion or opinion. In persuading its publishers 
to abandon the sale of this work, the same 
tactics were used as in the present attempts 
to have my own book suppressed. Unfor- 
tunately Miss Milmine did not have in her 
contract a clause which would prevent the 
sale of her copyright and of the publisher’s 
plates. In consequence her book met the 
fate which Mr. Towne correctly describes; 
it was bought up by a Christian Scientist, 
and the publishers were doubtless thankful 
to be relieved of a situation similar to that 
which the Messrs. Scribner have recently de- 
scribed as “unprecedented in our eighty-five 
years’ history of publishing.” 

I should like to make it pain that in my 
volume the Christian Science point of view 
is anything but ignored, in direct contradic- 
tion of Mr. Towne’s declarations. My 
biography includes an extensive considera- 
tion of Mrs. Eddy’s own memoirs, as well 
as an analytical study of her writings, from 
which frequent quotations are used to estab- 
lish points in my text. In particular, fre- 
quent allusion will be found in “Mrs. 
Eddy” to the authorized biography by Sibyl 
Wilbur, which is now published by the 
Christian Science interests, and to which I 
referred as often as its obvious limitations 
would permit. If Mr. Towne or his asso- 
ciates have any further data concerning 
Mrs. Eddy which they are willing to re- 
veal for the consideration of writers and 
scholars, then this material should be incor- 
porated in their official biography without 
delay. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that in 
my bibliography I have taken pains to point 
out where and how my sources may be con- 
sulted, including all rare and suppressed edi- 
tions, so that interested scholars may check 
my judgments on every point. 

EDWIN FRANDEN DAKIN. 


















MAN AND WOMEN 


by HAVELOCK ELLIS 


When this book first appeared thirly-five years: 
ago, it was at once recognized as the founda- 
tion of all further researches. Now, in final 
and revised form, it is indispensable for the 
student, and fascinating for anyone interested 
in the problems of sex. $5.00 


THE LETTERS OF 
CECIL SPRING-RICE 


This intimate biography of the most famous of 
British Ambassadors includes over twenty-five 
thousand words of unpublished Roosevelt 
letters. “‘He combined a genius for friend- 
ship with a gift of writing letters that make 
history live and will live in literature.’’ 
London Times. 2 vols., illus. $10.00 





‘IT’S A GREAT WAR!’ 


PRIZE WAR NOVEL 
by MARY LEE 


“The first war book of any importance to be 
written by a woman. It seems to me one of 
the really good books that have come out of 
the war. It makes absorbing reading, and what 
a glorious lot of bunk-exploding goes on in its 
half a thousand pages.” Herschel Brickell in 
the New York Herald Tribune. $3.00 








LAUGHING BOY 


by OLIVER LAFARGE 


“A first novel of sheer beauty and power.” 
The Forum. “A true story of primitive love, 
admirably rendered, with that complete 
mastery over the material which conceals from 
the reader the profoundly studious extent of 
the writer’s knowledge.” Mary Austin $2.50 
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IN THE EVENING 
OF MY THOUGHT 


by GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 


“| approach tke portals of death and | see be- 
fore me the Angel Gabriel with his trumpet. 
He says to me, ‘Have you anything to say 
before you pass these portals?’ And | turn to 
him and reply, ‘I should think | had something 
to say, and | say it here in this book.’ ” 

From an Interview. 2 vols., $12.50 


THE TRAGIC ERA 
by CLAUDE G. BOWERS 


“As interesting as any romance by Dumas or 
Stevenson, and containing some of the most 
lurid and poignant pages of American history 
yet penned. The hectic and melodramatic 
phases of the Reconstruction have never 
been described with such striking detail and 
such ability to recreate the past.” The Atlantic, 
Illus., $5.00 


THE LIFE OF AN 
ORDINARY WOMAN 


by ANNE ELLIS 


“Scattered throughout the book in one salty 
anecdote after another is the most veracious 
and beautiful portrait of the American pioneer 
woman I have read.” Alice Beal Parsons in the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. $3.50 














WINDLESTRAWS 


by PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


“With exquisite skill Phyllis Bottome reveals the 
frenzied world at Windlestraws. It is a sweep- 
ingly beautiful book. Its beauty is far more than 
mere excellence of style. This master crafts- 
man, Phyllis Bottome, expertly unfolds the lives 
of four people.” Philadelphia Record. $2.50 
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New MACMILLAN Books pain Tae 


PETER THE GREAT. By STEPHE: 


lacked “proper background and backbone,” 














John Masefield’s new novel 


THE HAWBUCKS 


THE countryside which inspired REYNARD ‘THE FOX 
is also the background for this racy new Ma-efield story. 
John Masefield depicts with poetic charm the mode of life and 
thought of a generation which lived according to the ancient 
code of country gentlemen. You will find a rare flavor in the 
coterie of gay young blades who hunt foxes. race thorough- 
breds and pursue the ineffably fair daughter of ‘Squire 
Harridew with equal recklessness. Readers of Reynard the 
Fox willlike this rustic, picturesque, and merrie England, $2.50 


William Stearns Davis 


THE WHIRLWIND 


A Romance of the French Revolution 
By the author of A Friend of Caesar 


SECOND LARGE PRINTING 





A master -of historical romance tells a maguificent. quick- 
paced storyeof the stirring days of the French Revolution. 
An authentic historical background is peopled with living 
eharacters whose daily existence in those turbulent times is 
shot through with love, hatred, danger, intrigue aud disaster. 
The story will bold you through its suspense and its truth, $2.50 


Joseph Gollomb’s new mystery 


THE SUBTLE TRAIL 


By the author of The Portrait Invisible 
The Gohifish, detective extraordinary, introduced to mystery 
stery readers in The Portrait Invisible, solves another in- 
genious murder by his pecaliar and fascinating poy chological 
methods. $2.00 



























































A Timely New Book ; 
PALESTINE 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 
By John Haynes Holmes 


‘This is a gentile’s survey of Zionism, Dr. Stephen S. Wise 
eave: “Tt is the most understanding book that has been 
written about Palestine” You will understand the recent 
bloodshed and rioting better after reading this vivid and 
accurate description of conditions there. Out Nov. 6 $2.50 


Second Large Printing 


The Universe Around Us 


By Sir James Jeans 


“He has managed to give an amazingly complete picture of 
the universe as it appears to the astronomer, without in any 
way straining his reader’s attention...The book moves for- 
ward like a story and it is an exciting story that Jeans 


has to tell.” —The New Republic $1.50 


This World of Nations 


By Pitman B. Potter 


A clear, readable, interesting exposition of world organization 
a complete, 














Berkeley Square 
By John L. Balderston 


The London dramatie hit in which Leslie Howard is now 
starring in America, This is the revised version of the play 
and it makes diverting reading. $2.00) 


Vachel Lindsay’s New Poems 


Every Soul is a Circus 


America has come to expect something different from Mr, 
Lindsay. His new collection of poems fills that expectation. 
Phe author also contributes many illusteations to the seneral 


decorative designs, done by George M. Richard-, $2.1) 


THE LETTERS OF 


THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY 
Edited by Edwin Arlington Robinson 


Phe culture and charm of a bygone era are revealed in this 
collection of letters of Thomas Sergeant Perrys, a Boston 
ventleman of the old school, $3.00 


eft 64 Booksellers Wow 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK 


























(GRAHAM. Simon & Schuster. 1929. $3. 


Biography 

Very justly, Mr. Stephen Graham has, in 
the past, gained an enviable reputation for 
his delightful and excellent studies of the 
Russian people, the Russian mind, and th 
Russian religion, A charming stvle and a 
sympathetic, yet penetrating, insight into his 
subject have always made his books deligh: 
ful and instructive reading. ‘This lates 
work, however, will, undoubtedly, be a dis 
:ppointment to some of his admirers. Evi 
dently Mr. Graham, too, has fallen victim 
to the general demand for “full-length bi 
ographies that give vivid and authentic por 
traits.’ In fact, there is too much portrai: 
ind too little background. The narrative 
itself is thin and evasive, and the average 
reader will experience difficulty in following 
the course of events. There is an unhappy 
tendency to introduce important characters 
into the narrative with too little preparation. 

In style, too, the book is poorly done, and 
stands out in great contrast to other works 
of Mr. Graham. It is choppy and dis- 
jointed. Even, alas, there are places where 
the author must be suspected of attemptiny 
to popularize his story. And, as is so often 
the case in such attempts, the results ar 
positively vulgar. It is almost shocking, 
for example, to read from the pen of Mr. 
Graham this line: “Peter forgot his prom 
ises to his mother and took many joy-rides 
to Solombola and Hohnagra.” 

In brief, this latest biography of Pete 
ipproaches, in no way, either in content o1 
in quality, other recent works of biography 
that treat of this period. Nor does it fulfil 
the awful advance description sent out by 
the publishers. Incidentally, it may not b 
out of place to remind them that, contrary 
to their advance description, “that repacious 
Livonian laundress and Jover”? who finally 
married Peter was not “known later as 
Catherine the Great.” 

Iiction 
PAPER HOUSES. By WILLIAM PLOMER. 

Coward-MeCann, 1929. $2.50. 

We fail to Jearn as much about Japan 
from Mr. Plomer’s book as he expects us 
to. He has high hopes for the success of his 
method: a series of short narratives that 
shall, by implication and suggestion, ex- 
pound for us much that is of particular in- 
terest cin the Japanese temperament. But 
Mr. Plomer ‘is not sufficiently explicit; h 
secins too close to his material to remember 
that we (average untraveled Westerners) 
have no experience that can help us appre 
ciate his elusive commentary. He makes the 
miuistake of not writing as a Westerner in 
terpreting the East. He resolutely excludes 
not only all glamour, but all sense of 
xoticism and novelty as well. At the risk 
of causing Mr. Plomer acute pain, we must 
say that a more plausible insight into Jap 
inese character may be gained from M. 
Raucault’s hilarious extravaganza, “TT In 


Honorable Picnic.’ than from all of Mr. 
op 





Plomer’s purposeful solemnity. 
Houses”? does not live up to its pretensions. 

In twelve pages of sprightly “Prefatory 
Notes” Mr, Plomer airs his views on th 


De 
ape 
” 


Japanese people, on Japanese life, and on 
Lafcadio Hearn. The latter is persona non 
‘rate to Mr. Plomer; we are told that 
Hearn was intellectually myopic, that  h 


that he was “no scholar,” and (by implica 

tion) that he indulged in “indiscriminate 

japanegyrics.” The rest of the Notes are 
icss obviously controversial, but they ar 
nevertheless characterized by an asperity and 

a mild sort of cocksureness. 

The body of the volume is eight narra 
tives of varying lengths. The only nat 
rative that is estimable and at the san 
time redolent of Japan is “The Portrait of 
an Emperor”; this is good reading. Th 
two satires at the end of the volume ar 
irritating because of their apparent point- 
lessness. As literature “Paper Houses” 
flimsy; as exposition of Japanese society and 
character it is spotty. 

MOSAIC. By JOHN PrESLAND, Appleton 
1929. $2. 

“Fragments for a mosaic—it is all th 
knowledge we ever have of each other's 
lives.” So speaks one of the characters of 
this novel, and the author is constantly 
aware of the thesis in telling the story of 
Nadine, a woman almost too bizarre and 
mysterious, but withal naive and_ simple. 
One fragment comes from Smith, the littl 
archeologist, for whom T. E. Lawrence 
seems to have served as model, From him 
we learn that Nadine was a woman without 
parents, without a country, without ties. Sh: 
was beautiful, possessed a queenly manner, 
and had lived a life of varied experiences, 
including starvation and snake-charming. 

The second fragment comes from Pro 
fessor Lavalli¢re, who had loved Nadine in 
his youth when he was diplomatic attach: 
it Vienna. There she was mistress to th: 
wealthiest man in Europe, a Greek who pro 
moted massacres and rebellions and cornered 
the European wheat market. Lavallier: 
loved her unrequited, and lost his job in th: 
scandal which involved the failure of Ago 
rapoulos, his trial for murdering his secre 
tary, and the departure of Nadine when sh 
learned the way he got his wealth. 

The third fragment comes from Richard 
Hardress, English gentleman, whose brother, 
Sir Martin Hardress, had married Nadine 
after finding her about to be murdered as a 
witch in the slums of Cairo. Richard hated 
Nadine because she ruined his brother’s lif: 
through her inability to comprehend th 
English sense of honor, family, virtuc, and 
tradition. 

The method of presentation is, of course, 
a literary trick, a trick of merit, but in this 
case made ineffective by the situation, which 
involves the meeting of the three narrators 
with the doctor who apparently docs th 
writing and who has just met Nadine as an 
old woman in rags selling chestnuts on the 
streets of Paris. ‘The story smacks too much 
of the exotic, and supplies too much mate 
rial which the movie magnates would love. 
The author writes an adequate prose, but 
the final impression is that of a good idea 
which did not turn eut to be a very good 
hook. 

ALEXANDER BOTTS: EARTHWORM 
TRACTORS, By WILLIAM Hazieri 
Upson. Farrar & Rinehart. 192g. $2. 
These twelve amusing short narratives tel! 

ot the efforts—usually successful and always 

spectacular—of Alexander Botts to unload 

Earthworm Tractors on to an almost unwill 

ing public. Botts meets with a sood dea 

ef what current business jargon aptly calls 


(Continued on page 378) 
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GERMANY 

; THE WET 

e FLANDERS PLAIN 
By Henry Witcianson 


This contains none of the commonplace 
din of the average war book, but is on 
the contrary quietly and sensitively 
written by the man to whom Arnold 
Bennett, Walter de La Mare and 
John Galsworthy paid such 

high tribute. 
















32.00. 


3 Entirely Different War Books! 


GERMAN STUDENTS” 
WAD LETTERS 
Compiled by Pure Wirkor 
ALL dead!!... The 120 young authors 


of this book were all killed in action, 
$3.00 


BOURRU: 
SOLDIER OF FRANCE 


By Jean pes Vicnes Rouces 


In some respects the author is more brutally frank 
than anyone who has yet written of the war. The 
central character is Bourru, a splendidly individ- 
ualized "Everyman’ of the French Army. $2.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO... INC. 
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Said WILLIAM SHENSTONE 


ts the loveltest Word tn the Language 


HE poet put the ponderous book aside. Why bother his 

drowsy head with hoary wisdom? Why fret with spinsterly 
words, lifting high their skirts from beauty’s sweet contagion? 
William Shenstone lay in the sun, tilting his jug and baiting 
the Muse with daring words that went with wine. Gay words 
that blended music and ideas ...that set the teeth of English 
saints on edge! How horrified were Duty and Decorum when 
such a word as Fo//y tripped by in sinful finery. Yet /o//, the 
poet concluded solemnly, was the loveliest word in the English 
tongue. Aunt Agatha and Mrs. Dalrymple and Milly knew 
tolly well. The enchanting story of how each fell from grace 
after the manner of her generation, has been established as 
the great fiction success of the year. Thousands have read it 


once and are now reading it again with deepening exhilaration. 


THEY STOOPED 
TO FOLLY 


A Comedy of Morals 
By 


BKLLEN GLASGOW 


DOLLARS, FIFTY CENTS DOUBLEDAY, 
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OWEN D. YOUNG 
Chairman of the Board, 
General Electric Co., writes 

on Charles G. Dawes 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 
Nobel Prizeman, author 
of Relativity, writes on 

Space-Time 


GEO. BERNARD SHAW 

One of the most brilliant 

of modern writers, writes 
on Socialism 


COM. RICHARD BYRD 

Famous explorer, now in 

the Antarctic, writes on 
Robert E. Peary 


CHAS. EVANS HUGHES 

Of the Court of Interna- 

tional Justice, writes on 
the Monroe Doctrine 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, NEW FOURTEENTH EDITION 


THE BOOK OF ORIGINAL THINKERS 
AND DISCOVERERS 


The greatest leaders of today have written the superb new 14th Edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. Here are the supreme authorities from every nation and every field, 
3,500 altogether, a galaxy of genius without equal or precedent. Below are listed just a few 
of these famous contributors (unfortunately space is lacking to give the entire 3,500). 


JULIUS ROSENWALD 

Well-known merchant 

and philanthropist, writes 
on Philanthropy 








ANDREW W.MELLON, Secre- 


tary of the Treasury 
—writes on U.S. FINANCE 


SIR OLIVER LODGE, eminent 


scientist, pioneer in wireless 
writes on PHYSICS 


GEORGE EASTMAN, Chair- 
man, Eastman Kodak Co. 
—writes on PHOTOGRAPHY 


ALEXIS CARREL, member of 


the Rockefeller Institute 
—writes on TISSUE CULTURE 


SIR ROBERT BORDEN, former 
Prime Minister of Canada 
writes on CANADA 


FRANK B. KELLOGG, forraer 
Secretary of State 

writes on OUTLAWING WAR 

THE EARL of BIRKENHEAD, 


famous jurist 
writes on REAL PROPERTY 


GILBERT MURRAY, brilliant 
classical scholar, poet and critic 
writes on HOMER 


GRACE ABBOTT, Chief of the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 
—writes on CHILD WELFARE 


R. A. MILLIKAN, noted physi- 
cist, Nobel Prizeman 
—writes on ELECTRONS 


WILLIAM M. JARDINE, former 


Secretary of Agriculture 
—writes on AGRICULTURE 


HARVEY WILEY CORBETT, 


eminent architect 
—writes o ARCHITECTURE 


DEEMS TAYLOR, well-known 


critic, editor and composer 
writes on AMERICAN MUSIC 


A. S. EDDINGTON, Professor 
of Astronomy at Cambridge 
writes on ASTRONOMY 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD, 
famous biographer 
—writes on DANIEL WEBSTER 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN, 


well-known dramatic critic 
—writeson AMERICAN DRAMA 





J 


Henry Hazlitt, inthe New York 
Sun: “By all odds the finest en- 
cyclopaedia in English, if not in 
any language,and a work on which 
our age may pardonably pride 
itself.” 

Carl Van Doren, in the Herald- 
Tribune: “Here, if ever, the eru- 
dition of the world has been 
brought together.” 

Henry Noble MacCracken, 
President of Vassar College: 
“An indispensable household 
aid.” 

Joseph L. Wheeler, Libra- 
rian Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Md.:“The editorial 
function has been organized and 

L applied to scholarship in a man- 








ner and to a degree that must 


e e e 7 \ 
“The Finest Encyclopaedia in English” } 
THE VERDICT OF THE CRITICS 


certainly give the Britannica the 
premier place ..in the homes of 
the American people.” 

New York Times Book Review: 
“The new Britannica represents 
a magnificent achievement in or- 
ganized intellectual effort... 
whoever makes it part of his 
possessions can rest assured that 
its equal does not exist.” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer: “The 
most recentandthemostaccurate 
information about everything.” 

Los Angeles Times: “Replete 
with live knowledge of the mod- 
ern world,with theindispensable 
information of today... it will 
keep the young people home 
evenings and the old ones there J 








all day long.” 
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ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS, 
Leader of Asiatic Expeditions 
writes on MONGOLIA 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL, Pro- 
fessor of History at Columbia 
—writes on HISTORY 


HENRY FORD, President of the 
Ford Motor Company 
—writes on MASS PRODUCTION 


JULIAN HUXLEY, Professor of 
Physiology in the Royal Institute 
—writes on EVOLUTION 


DANIEL C. BEARD, National 
Scout Commander, Boy Scouts 
—writes on WOODCRAFT 


SIGMUND FREUD, originator 


of doctrines of psychoanalysis 
writes on PSYCHOANALYSIS 


ROSCOE POUND, Dean of Law 
School, Harvard University 


—writes on LEGAL EDUCATION 


H. L. MENCKEN, Editor of 
The American Mercury 
writes on AMERICANISM 


STEPHEN LEACOCK, univer- 


sity professor,-noted humorist 
—writeson AMERICAN HUMOR 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON , Editor 


of the Outline of Science, etc. 

writes on LIFE 

G. K. CHESTERTON, celebrat- 
ed author and critic 

writes on HUMOR, DICKENS 


CECIL DE MILLE, well-known 


motion picture director 
—writes on MOTION PICTURES 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, Presi- 
dent American Tel. and Tel. Co. 
—writes on TELEPHONE 


ORVILLE WRIGHT, pioneer 
in aviation 
—writeson WILBUR WRIGHT 


WILLIAM GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor 
—writes on the A. F. of L. 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY, 
Editor, Saturday Review of 
Literature 


—AMERICAN LITERATURE 


MILTON C. WORK, eminent 
authority on Auction Bridge 


—writes on AUCTION BRIDGE 


S. JOSEPHINE BAKER, M.D., 
Bureau of Child Hygiene 
—writes on INFANCY 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 
formerly of Columbia, author of 
The Mind in the Making 

—writes on CIVILIZATION 


J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, 
English Prime Minister 


-writes on LABOR PARTY 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, author 
of The A.B.C. of Relativity, etc. 
—writes on RELATIVITY 


C. STANISLAVSKY, world- 


famous theatrical producer 
writes on ACTING 


WILLIAM BEEBE, famous ex- 
plorer in tropical seas 
writes on GALAPAGOS 


MARY E.WOOLLEY, President 
of Mount Holyoke College 
—writes on EDUCATION 


DEAN INGE, Dean of St. Paul's, 


famous as a man of letters 
—writes on PLOTINUS 


WILL DURANT, author of the 
Story of Philosophy 
—writes on JOHN DEWEY 


EMIL LUDWIG, author of 
Bismarck, William II 
—writes on the HOHENZOLLERNS 
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_. . for Christmas 


| Give Them the Gift 


Every Family Wants | k 





This 


Newest, Greatest 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


HIS is the year of all years to give the 

Britannica for Christmas! For today you 
can give a completely new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica—the superb 14th Edition, which 
has just come from the presses. 
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MAHOGANY BOOKCASE INCLUDED 


This handsome bookcase table, made of genuine Brown 
Mahogany, is included with every set of the new Britannica 


A Gift That Brings Lasting 
Appreciation 

All the family is included when 
you give this new Britannica for 
Christmas! 

Here is a Britannica made new from 
cover to cover. A Britannica so dif- 
ferent from any other encyclopaedia 
that there is literally no comparison. 


Everyone in the home will be 
thrilled with such a gift. Think of 
_ the eager excited interest at Christ- 
_ mas! These twenty-four handsome 
| volumes, in the graceful bookcase 
table which is included with each set, 
will attract all eyes. 


For Young and Old Alike 

There will be no gift more exciting 
beneath the Christmas-tree this year; 
no gift, certainly, which will give 
such lasting pleasure. 

The child in school, the woman 
who wants practical help with her 
home or family, the student engaged 
in research, the busy man of afiairs 
whose reading time is limited—for 
everyone this superb Britannica is 
the gift of gifts. 


And it is a gift for 365 days of the 
year. To you, and to everyone, it 
opens the limitless possibilities of 
modern knowledge. It brings you in 
direct contact with the greatest 
leaders of world thought and action, 
gives you the full benefit of their 
best wisdom and judgment, gives you 
knowledge and education unequalled 
in scope and practical value. 


Greatest “Home University” 


It is the greatest “home university” 
ever devised. You need not leave 
your living-room or library, yet your 
instructors will come to you from 
every quarter of the globe. 

Wherever the finest things of life 

are appreciated, men and women are 
proud to own the new Britannica. 
The handsome bindings, the profusion of rich 
and colorful plates, indeed the superb crafts- 
manship shown in every detail, set this book 
apart as a gift of rare distinction. 
This new Britannica, 
prepared at a cost of 
more than $2,000,000, 
is a library in itself 
—written by 3,500 
authorities from 50 
different countries. 





>> 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 
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Extremely Low Price 

-T this incomparable Encyclopaedia comes 

to you at a tremendous saving! Never has 
any encyclopaedia offered such manifold riches 
as this one does. And not in two generations 
has a completely new Britannica been offered 
at so low a figure! Mass production has made 
it possible to place the greatest of all encyclo- 
paedias within the means of all. 


Send For Free Booklet 


Make this Christmas a Britannica 
Christmas! 


You have the opportunity now to 
learn why this new Britannica is the 
finest gift you could select. But you 
should act promptly. 


The coupon below will bring you our 
special FREE bookiet telling the full 
story of the Britannica and describing 
the various bindings and the bookcase 
table now included with every set. Mail 
the coupon now! (This does not obligate 
you in any way.) 












ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. Sat R9-N5 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me by return mail, without any obliga- 
tion on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet 
describing the new Fourteenth Edition of the Britannica 


together with full information concerning bindings, low 
price offer and easy terms of payment. 
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These ARE NEW 


Joun Day Booxs 
ALRAUNE 


By Hanns Heinz Ewers 


i rpiece 2) I macabre . NOM 

F lable in Engish in a handsome 

iition profusely dlustrated b Mahlon 
Blain $5.00 


MALAESKA 
By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens 


» first dime novel ever published a fites 


, curiosity, as amusing today as it was s¢ 
] thrilled over at in 
$2.50 


dL 


THE WAKING 
BIRD 


By Barbara Goolden 


us Whe our tati 





\ sensitive story ol love im conflict 
vith middle-aged cynicism. told with rare 
irm and poignancy $2.50 


PECCADILLOES 


By Faraday Keene 


Sophisticated irony its best in a score o 
lern tales, light. piguant and dramatic 
$2.00 


CREATIVE 
THEATRE 


By Roy Mitchell 


nan who has filles every major positios 
the theatre appraise. the theatre today 
id advances a program for a better thea 
Illus. é $4.00 


THE ITALIAN 
COMEDY 


By Pierre Duchartre 


first translation mto English ot tand 


vork upon the Commedia dell Arte, 
ancestor © oder lrama 1,006 
Si0.00 


HIGH FALCON 


By Leonie Adams 
\ new group of poer 
Those Not Elect "This 


the. highest sen: 


by the author o1 
Is abstract poc try 
Louts U termeyei 


$2.50 


THE TROPHIES 


With Other Sonnets 
By Jose Maria De Heredia 
inslated by John Myers O'Hara and 
john Hervey. The mtrst translation into 
English of tke complete work of the French 
aster of the sonnet $3.50 


GREEK 
GESTURES 


By Wilkiam Griffith 





invent echoes o tl Greek anthology 
“Marvelous evocations of the Greek spirit.” 
Burton Rascoe $1.50 


SINGING TIME 


By Satis N. Coleman and 
Alice G. Thorn 


strated by Ruth Hambidge: A colle 
of thirty-nine songs for y young 
vited for nursery and hook $2.56 


A MAP OF 
CHILDREN 
EVERYWHERE 


Designed by Ruth Hambidge 


\ fascinating map in six color showing 


children of the world in characteristic 
istumes and activitie Folded nvelope 
rolled in mailing tube $2.50 


THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. A Map 


By Isabella Hunner 


\ decorative wall map in six colors, giving 
pictorial record or the life of Christ 
Folded in envelope or rolled in mailing tube 


$2.00 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Round about Parnassus 


By WitiiaM Rose BEenét 


AST week we had intended to treat 

more comprehensively the books of 
lighter verse that were upon our table. 
There are two of which we have not yet 
spoken, namely, “Strange Truth,” by “Els 
eth,” and “Song and Laughter,” by Arthur 
Guiterman. Last week, when we named 
Ff, P, A. and A. P. Herbert as the two most 
iccomplished light versifiers here and in 
England, we had forgotten Mr. Guiterman. 
As a matter of fact, we have always ranked 
Mr. Guiterman’s light verse very highly. We 
have often marvelled at his technical accom- 
plishment, and, in the realm of imaginative 
poetry, we think his ballad, “Quivira,” de- 
serves far more attention than we have no- 
ticed it receiving. His volume, “Song and 
Laughter,” starts with a story we have heard 
him recount, and not in rhyme. It is an 
‘xtremely good story of Pershing at th 
Front during the late Great War. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, it first appeared in 
verse in the Saturday Evening Post. The 
astonishing thing about it may not seem so 
astonishing to those who have never wrestled 
with rhyme and metre to convey the full 
force and flavor of a tale told by a good 
raconteur,—and Mr. Guiterman is as good a 
raconteur as we have met with. All we can 
say, and it is “plenty,” of the set of verses 
that opens his volume, is that the anecdote 
has lost nothing of the tang it had when he 
told it to us, of an evening, in a small house 
in Connecticut. That, in case any may not 
realize it as such, is a considerable triumph. 
It is difficult to convey with the same pith 
in verse good dinner-table stories that de- 
pended upon the personality and charm of 
the narrator when given by word-of-mouth. 
Your audience, for one thing, is “cold.” 
Read “Pershing at the Front,” in Mr. Gui- 
termam’s new velume and see if you do not 
agree with us that it remains, not merely 
versification, but a story.” 
Phis is the best compliment we can pay him 
upon his new book. There are other stories 
of Mr. Guiterman’s that we have heard him 
tell in prose. ‘Take the third poem in his 
volume, “Cold.? = We have heard 
him tell that one, wittily and effectively, in 
inan after-dinner, or after-luncheon, speech. 
It is the reason why “men always stand with 
their backs to the fire.’ It is a good story, 
ind again it is presented not only in first- 
rate verse, but in verse that loses nothing of 


lever “ood 


present 


the effectiveness of accomplished prose nar 
ration. ‘The point is, perhaps, somewhat 
nore delicately conveyed than is necessary in 
telling the story to a “stag” group. All the 
more credit to the His gesture is 
entirely satisfactory. We are, of course, 
completely taken by the last verse of another 
poem, entitled “Pure Envy.” 


writer. 


Wy cans T look profounder, xraver, 
wearer? 

Vy vreat career would eros so mt 
areerier. 

It must be azchul nice to be superior! 


Something, say the verv ameoderns, ought 


to be done with American jazz. It is a 


haracteristie native expression, It is the 
and all that sort of thing. 


mav mention mildly that Mr. Gui 


Spirit of the Vex 
Well, we 
terman has 


had somethine not entirely in 


idequate to sav about it 


r he blozes the mad barumpaphoie, te 
hanes the bumbaroo, 
He so perabattle and the pollyoodle, 
He clanes the raiiele-ainle and Me Chime 
he tt ling, 
He ! puraloural and he slams the 
hava j 


PSPS ST" 
0 >) ; 
g 


The point is that such writing is more 
than mere journalism. Just as is such a 
quatrain as “Notoriety”: 

Some men are famed for genius, knowledge, 
power 

did service to humanity; and some 

Are talked about, like Pisa’ leaning tower, 

Because they're out of plumb. 


And there we shall have to drop Mr. 
Guiterman, at the thirty-sixth page of a 
book of over two hundred pages. The great 
thing about him is that he is never a care- 
less or slovenly workman. He has some- 
thing to sav and he says it effectively. To 
do that is not necessarily to write poetry. 
But in this day and generation it is very sat- 
isfying. There is plenty of room in the 
great palace of good verse for Mr. Guiter- 
man, and we, ourselves, would give him an 
ipartment on one of the higher floors. We 
like people who can handle their job, who 
work neatly in their own field, and are 
their limitations. We like Mr. 
Guiterman’s song and laughter, much needed 


iware of 


in a weary world, 

“Elspeth”? is a singular “column” poet, 
singular in the sense that she is profounder 
than the versifiers we are accustomed to con- 
nect with newspaper columns. We are aware 
that plenty of excellent verse has appeared 
in newspaper columns; as an old newspaper- 
column contributor mean 
nothing derogatory. “Elspeth’s” verses have 
the expected jingle. Then you come upon a 
poem like “Week-end.” You may say that 
that is nothing very much. It is a good 
deal. It is very simple, maybe childish. But 
it is profoundly human. And in “New 
England Village,” one would be very in- 
sensitive to be able to forget her “leaf-gold 
brook.” Of course, “Elspeth is not the 
divinely acrid or the divinely sentimental 
Dorothy Parker. She is a lesser sister. But 
she can turn a phrase or mould a line often 
with very agreeable results. Though “agrec- 


’ 


ourselves, we 


tble” secins a picayune word to use concern- 
ing such a deeply felt and well expressed 
sonnet as are several of hers. 

Robert Haven Schauffler is a poet who is 
first of*ail a musician. In “Hobnails in 
Eden” (Dodd, Mead) he is simply giving 
one a good idea of how pleasant it is to 
He does this 
with a good deal of charm. He is a good 
versifier, You could take his book with 
you on a similar vacation and be soothed 
by reading it. But you would be a great 
deal more than merely soothed to hear him 
play the ’cello. There is something about 
Schauffer’s verse that has always struck us 
as being not quite up to the mark. He is 
a witty man, and yet his verse is hampered 


spend a vacation in Maine. 


by a dramatic emotionalism that never seems 
That is the 
casual commentary of one contemporary. He 


to achieve its best expression. 


is an out-of-door man who savors life thor 
oughly and can convey his enjoyment of it. 
He also occasionally has some shrewd things 
He lives 


with poetry as the cultivated man of moré 


to say of the contemporary scene. 
material interests lives with it. He is a wood 
spokesinan for it to the man in the street. 
Yet in the back of one’s mind is always th: 
nagging, insistent feeling that Art to him is 
Music, not the music of words, but a mor 
unparticular medium for emotions not pre 


cisely analyzed. = Something that «many 
people do not understand about the best 
poctry is that it is necessarily precise; pre 


cise and distinguished by an incluctable styl 
There is a definite stamp upon it. Tt could 
have: been written by only one person, now 


(Continued on page 378) 








Among the colored swamp dwellers of 
Louisiana, Precieuse lives her strange, 
passionate life to its fated conclusion. 


The NO-NATION GIRL 


By EVANS 


WALL 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD says: ‘‘Itisapowerful, orig- 
inal, Jramatic story, making an effective presenta- 
tion of an almost untouched field of American life.”’ 


Everywhere $2.50 THE CENTURY CO. New York 











“It is the evening, 


Sappho 


“In the evening the bats weave soft black 
circles and their wings splash delicate ink 


upon the pale blue air. . . 


So Joseph Auslander begins his Letter to Sappho 
—-and goes on to write a poet’s notes to seven 
other women whose names are fragrant in 
our memories: 


Elinor Wylie 


“You were a sort of golden Puritan...” 


Amy Lowell 


“My Prima Donna of the poets...’ 


Fanny Brawne 


**Milady, have we done you wrong?” 


Eleonora Duse 


“So simple, so translucent you were...” 


Virginia Clemm 


“What could you know of Poe?” 


Emily Dickinson 


“T hey could not hear your little moan...” 


Lot's Wife 
“That wild look back! That curious 
lovely fault frozen into elegiac salt!” 


Boldly Joseph Auslander addresses a letter 
to each of these immortal women—and, if 
the dead have ears, they must be smiling at 
his boldness. Certainly no living woman 
ever listened to more impassioned song. 


As author of two well-known books of 
poetry and as compiler of The Winged 
Horse Anthology, Mr. Auslander has built 
up one of the foremost reputations in 
American Poetry. In Letters to Women he 
has written the crowning work of his career. 
“Mr. Auslander... assimilates the disassocia- 
ted data of the inadequate historian and puts 
it forth again, unified through his own emo- 
tion, and definitely molded in symmetrical 
and lovely shapes . . .”’—Evelyn Scott. “The 
poems have unquestionable vitality, and 
seem to me to be full of insight and inven- 
tion.” — John Drinkwater. “The book is in- 
tensely alive in every fibre.”-—William Rose 
Benet. Decorated with Clare Leighton wood- 
cuts, this is a book as lovely as it is unique. 
Go to your bookstore and get your copy of 


LETTERS TO WOMEN 


by Joseph Auslander 
Harper & Brothers 





A Lucid Living Picture of that 
Super Universe 


EOS 
Ne 
by Sir James Jeans 


(Author of) 
The Universe Around Us 


$1.00 
KE. P. DUTTON & CO., Ine. 
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BOLITHO“s 


as Alexander Woollcot! names the author of Twelve Against the Gods, 
wrote his first foreign dispatches for the New York World six years ago. 
Since then an increasingly ardent following (including such connois 














































r seurs as Heywood Broun, Christopher Morley, Frank Crowninshield, 
f Herbert Bayard Swope, and Walter Lippmann), has praised his earlier 
) books, Leviathan and Murder for Profit, and his all too infrequent 
it columns of “swirling and eddying prose.” Himself an odventurer in 
2 ’ - the best traditions, WILLIAM BOLITHO is eminently equipped to 


assess those outstanding personalities who dared to live their 
dreams...He has been newsboy, laborer, honor student in 
the classics, metaphysics and Hebrew, even invited to be a 
candidate for the Moslem priesthood, in 
fantryman, cavalryman, bomber, and 
finally liaison officer to the French press 
at the Peace Conference. By nature a 
prowler and hermit, he spends his time 
ranging across Western Europe and 
America, or at his place in the south of 
France, where with senses magnificently 
alert he contemplates the 
panorama of all the blessed 
and damned whoever gazed 
from peoks in Darien. 


' RIVEN by their fatal quest 
‘ of liberty to exchange for a 
s dream all that is ordered and estab- 
lished, foes of mankind, yet prophets of 

. its progress, this demoniacal dozen—literally 


Twelve Against the Gods—constitute a small but 


v glamorous company of the world’s true adventurers. 

¢ Relating them to their times and to one another, WILLIAM 

‘ BOLITHO finds in humanity's “pests and benefactors” a 
f genuine technique of adventure —those cardinal promptings 


and passions which underlie all forms of trail-blazing, throat- 
slitting, home-wrecking, empire-building, lightning-defying, 
disturbing of the peace, and, in general, the insolent 


manipulation of circumstances. 


From the INTRODUCTION 


“The adventurer is within us, and he contests for our favors with the social man 
we are dbliged to be. There is no conflict so deep ond bitter as this, whatever 
the pious say, for it derives from the very constitutions of human life, which so 
painfully separate us from all human beings. We, like the eagles, were born to rat 





7 
be free. Yet we are obliged, in order to live at all, to make ibe oe 
a cage of laws for ourselves and to stand on the perch. We aga ait 

are born as wasteful and unremorseful as tigers; we are obliged ig os 

to be thrifty, or starve, or freeze. We are born to wander ond wit Pas © 


cursed to stay and dig. 























= “History is jolted along with great breaches of law 
at and order, by adventures and adventurers. From the 
flint-jabber age to stonding room in the subway, from heneten sani 
the cave at Les Eyzies to the plumbina of New York, —= Seer cee TWELVE 
we have come by two forces of P RAK YOUR BOOKSELLER or ne THE 
effort, not one, the guard and a ‘ toTHE INNER SANCTUMof . 
are SIMON and SCHUSTER, “be:k one ofthese 
the search, made by the home- EY acy Enclosed find $4.00 
stayer on the one hand, and by eae Publishers - 37 West 57th St. - New York Send C. O. D. 
the bold affronter of the New on eae ae 
the other.’’ ; 
18 fa” “Twelve Agtende Cots.’ ane. 
‘ : he story of adventure, illus- 
trated with portraits and Address . | 
ket a d oc- 
tavo volume of 351 pages, is ee . a 
now on sale at all book- 
mare stores. Price $4.00 
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‘God's glory 


and my country’s shame. 











One cried, “Where is the bastard hid?” 
M, . “ 
He is not here. 
It was a faint 

And futile lie. 

“The hell he ain't. 
We tracked him here. Show us the place. 
Or else...” 


A young negro, proud and quick with life, is to be 
lynched for siriking down a white man who insulted him 
and an innocent girl. The mob has come to his mother's 
cabin to lead him away. She falls to her knees in prayer 
—his brother goes mad with blasphemy... 


Here is the dark beauty and pathos of the negro 
soul, a cry from the lips of a negro who can be eloquent 
in behalf of his people. No lover of justice should miss this 
collection of impassioned lyrics—no lover of poetry will. 


The Black Christ — 


and Other Poems 
By COUNTEE CULLEN 


HARPER'S $2.00 





A Best Selling 
Biography 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
By Shelby Little 





“Nowhere in our his- 
torical literature is 
there to be found a 
more vivid, more con- 
vincing, more realistic 
full-length presentation 
of the Father of our 
Country and the at- 
mosphere in which he 
so ponderously, so 
majestically moved.” 









New York Herald 

MINTON Tribune. Third large 

Biographies of {3 BALCH _ printing. $5.00 
Unusual Americans * BOOKS 








JEFFERSON 


His Rise and Fall 
By Allen Tate 
“This fine study is open 
to no adverse criticism at 
all, not even that of occa- 
sional error.."—-New York 
Times. Illustrated. $3.50 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


The Politician and 
the Man 


By Raymond 
Holden 

A brilliant biography 

4 which shows the real Lin- 

coln, the frontier poli- 

tician who grew to noble 

stature. Illustrated. $3.50 
















Round about Parnassus 
(Continued from page 376) 
and forever. We ourselves cannot tell you 
how that definitive touch is given. We only 
know, or think we know, when it is there. 
When, for instance, we turn to the latest 
(and only the second) volume of poems by 
Winifred Welles, we discern the imprimatur. 
We do not mean to say that Winifred Welles 
is a great poet. Her range is small. But 
within her range she works with precision. 
She satisfies the eye, the ear, and the listen- 
ing logic of the mind. She accomplishes 
very beautiful things. Last week we listed 
her latest book for this reason. She writes 
little. It is all of ten years since her first 
book, “The Hesitant Heart,” appeared. 
“This Delicate Love” (Viking) is a stride 
ahead. Not that there were not beautiful 
poems in “The Hesitant Heart.” But there 
is a better crystallization of a unique tem- 
perament in this new book. Having known 
of the deep and lasting friendship between 
her and the late Elinor Wylie in earlier 
years, we think we perceive, in such poems 
as “The Last Night of Winter”? and “Silver 
for Midas,” an influence beautifully trans- 
formed. Certainly we remember Elinor 
Wylie worshipping this stanza from the 
latter: 
My cobweb bells that bead the lazen, 
That ring more tinily than tears 
Beneath my silver-stepping fawn 
With his pussy-willow ears, 


and, even more, that squirrel of Winifred 
Welles’s whose tail was “curved up like half 
a silver lyre? Yet no one but Winifred 
Welles could have written “A Dog Who Ate 
a Waterlily” or “Ah, Gabriel—,” or, indeed, 
that fierce and utterly delightful “Ungentle 
Threat” which so truly,—and also how un- 
truly!—expresses her nature. “Charm” is a 
word that has almost lost its meaning, and 
we have often been guilty in these pages of 
hounding it to its death. It has become a 
soft word, a flabby word. Perhaps when 
we speak of “This Delicate Love” we had 
better use “enchantment.” It is so gratifying 
to think of a person with such an enchant- 
ing name writing such enchanted poetry. If 
we say that her new book is a book for the 
few we might be doing it a sales-disservice. 
It is not, actually, a book for the few. Any 
intelligent person can understand what she 
is saying, for she is at the opposite pole 
from being a slovenly workman; but per- 
haps what we mean is that not everybody 
will “get” the many overtones and under- 
tones that give her poems an adumbration 
which is the truest function of poetry. We 
have not had space to quote her finest things. 
We can, however, recommend the book 


highly. 





Recommended also: 
POETRY AND MATHEMATICS. By 
ScotT BUCHANAN. John Day. 
THE TREE OF LIFE, An Anthology. 
By Pinto and Wricut. Oxford Press. 
TILTED MOONS. By S. Foster Daw- 
SON. Harper. 


The New Books 
Fiction 

(Continued from page 372) 
“sales resistance,” but by the use of his 
nimble wits and with the aid of a magnifi- 
cent amount of luck he comes through his 
problems creditably. Mr. Upson has done 
very well with this Alexander Botts, who is 
highly original and more often than not 
genuinely entertaining. Botts’s adventures 
are given us through the medium of letters 
to his sales manager; this device in Mr. Up- 
son’s hands is useful and far from cumber- 
some. Altogether, these stories are excellent 
light reading. They are fresh, surprisingly 
subtle at times, and invariably gay. 





LIFE GOES ON. By W. K. Rocers. Live- 
right. 1929. $2. 

Mr. W. G. Rogers has written a novel, 
novelette, expanded short story, cr what you 
will, in the form of a classical comedy. 
Place—the house of Jack; time—dusk to 
dawn; style—pure dialogue without a stage 
direction or explanation. In fact, not even 
the names of the characters precede the 
speeches, so that one has to divine the 
speaker through his particular lingo. Yet 
so vivid is the characterization that there is 
never any doubt as to who is twittering, 
and so firm is Mr. Rogers’s grasp of his 
narrative that there is never any doubt as to 
what is doing. Both the talk and the hap- 
penings would have been unprintable a few 
years ago. Even to-day it requires an 
Aristophanic stomach to enjoy the truly 
Aristophanic stuff of this work. 

Jack, or rather Jack’s wife, Margaret, is 
giving a party, ostensibly in honor of their 
little kid, Stick-in-the-Mud, otherwise Ger- 
trude. Jack is an automobile salesman, 2s 

(Continued on page 380) 


New 
CAMBRIDCE 


Books 








A LITERARY HISTORY 
OF PERSIA 


By Edward G. Browne 


The whole field of Persian literature is 
covered by this classic work of the fore- 
most scholar who ever studied Persian 
culture. Four Vols. Each, Cr. 8 $7.00 


GOD AND THE MIND of MAN 


By E. K. Ellis 


The Seatonian Prize Poem for 1928. 
8 $ .40 


A BAGDAD CHRONICLE 
By Reuben Levy 


An interesting and well-written social 
history of Bagdad under the Abbasid 
Caliphs. Interwoven with the politics of 
the period the author gives a picture of 
the daily life of the city, its customs and 
manners and typical citizens. 

Illus. 8’ S46.00 


A HANDBOOK of GREEK and 
ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 
By D. S. Robertson 


A history of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
architecture from the earliest times to the 
foundation of Constantinople—a_ period 
or nearly 3,000 years. Illus. & $10.00 


THE DECLINE OF THE 
AGE OF LOUIS XIV 

or French Literature 
1687-1715 

By Arthur Tilley 


A survey of literature and thought of 
France during the period of transition 
with a description of the social back- 
ground of the age. Cr. 8’ $8.00 


CREATIVE EDUCATION AT 
AN ENCLISH SCHOOL 
By J. Howard Whitehouse 


The amazing results achieved by an 
English educator who aimed at creative 
education to enable children to develop 
their own personalities. 

Illus. Royal 8’ $6.50 


TRAVELS IN FRANCE 
DURING THE YEARS 
1781, 1788 and 1789 

By Arthur Young 

Edited by Constantia Maxwell 


A reprint of his famous journal of the 
three French journeys, together with a 
selection from his “general observations” 
upon economic conditions in France. 

12’ $4.00 


THE GERMAN INFLUENCE IN 
DANISH LITERATURE IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By J. W. Eaton 


A description of the German circle in 
Copenhagen from 1750-1770. Cr. 8 $4.25 


ENGLISH INFLUENCES 

N DUTCH LITERATURE 
AND JUSTUS VAN EFFEN 
AS INTERMEDIARY 


By W. J. P. Pienaar 


An account of the spread of English lit- 
erature in Holland in the early 18th cen- 
tury and of Justus van Effen who, as 
translator and imitator of English litera- 
ture, first introduced Swift, Defoe, and 
others to the continent. Cr. & $5.00 


The Cambridge 
University Press (England) 
American Agents 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Announcing the Publication 


Elizabeth 
Robins 


Pennell’s 


THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF 


of 











JOSEPH PENNELL 


OSEPH PENNELL, one of America’s most dis- 

tinguished artists, wrote a book of his adventures 

—Tue ADVENTURES OF AN ILLUsTRATOR—but not 
the story of his life, and the story is well worth 
the telling. In the pages of this delightful biogra- 
phy his widow sets forth the record of his busy life, 
both here and abroad, as she lived it with him 
through many eventful years, supplementing it with 
his characteristic letters 
which hedecorated with 
pen-and-ink sketches 
similar to those repro- 
duced in this page. 





Joseph Pennell and Elizabeth Rob- 
ins, both Philadelphians, were mar- 
ried in 1884 and lived mostly abroad 
until after the War. They wrote ‘The 
Life of Whistler’’ together, and Mrs. 
Pennell wrote many other books, most 
of which were illustrated by her hus- 
band. In her Preface to this biogra- 
phy, Mrs. Pennell says:‘*The Adventures of which Joseph Pennell 
made a book filled but part of his life. There is much else that 
could and should be recorded of a man and artist whose individ- 
uality was proof against modern standardization, who, as Ameri- 
can illustrator, worked in the great period of American illustra- 
tion, and who was associated with the most important art 
exhibitions and movements of his day. This is my reason for 
writing his biography.”’ 


ters in the text. 


boards, in box. 








THe ReGutar Epition 


With 40 full page illustrations, including 
photographs, portraits, and examples of 
Pennell’ s drawings, and many repro- 
ductions of sketches from his let- 


2 volumes. In box $10.00 


THe Limitep Epitrion 


Consisting of 265 sets of which 250 are for 
sale. Printed on rag paper, autographed 
by the author, and containing additional 

illustrations showing examples of Pen- 

nell’s work in etching, pen drawing, 

wash drawing, charcoal, lithography, 
pastel, and water colour. Half 
$50.00. Your 

Bookseller may have copies. 


Joseph Pennell began his career as an illustrator in the Century 
Magazine just at the dawn of American illustration, collaborating 
with many of the most distinguished authors w ho were his con- 
temporaries, travelling for his work to almost every part of Europe 
and the United States worth visiting. 


He was one of the pioneers of American etching. He was for some 
years art critic of two important daily papers in London. He was 
on the juries of almost every Interna- 
tional Exhibition held in Europe and 
America from 1900 onward. He left 
a record of the War in the fine litho- 
graphs of munition works and 
shipyards made for the British and 
the American governments. And 
with it all he found time to write many 
books and publish many prints. 


Pennell’s letters are a vivid record 
of his numerous activities, here and 
abroad, and most of them were dec- 
orated with gaily satirical sketches. 
Like himself, they are serious, humorous, sensitive, gay, out- 
spoken, the Quaker in him never shrinking from the truth or 
from good strong words in which to state it. They will be a 
revelation, for few understood that, if he was a born fighter, he 
never fought save in a good cause; that if his language was Ppic- 
turesquely straightforward, it was because he could not be com- 
monplace if he would. 


8vo. Cloth. 





Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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“A stirring bi- 


ography....a 
thrilling narrative 
full of sound and 


fury, signifying 
very great dea 
—wN. Y. 


a 
| “ 


Sun. 


“Written with insight 


and certainty 
sympathy and 
siasm.” N. 


By 


Hilaire 
Belloc 


The astonishing achievement of Armand-Jean du 


Plessis— bishop at twenty-one, cardinal before forty, 


, with 
enthu- 


Y. Times. 















PASSIONATE 
WARRIGR 
| B 


y 


THRE 
MAD CAREER 
OFA 
, GLORIGUS 
; CONQUERGR 
. v 


. Mlustrated 
c $ 4€R 
Wr. At All Bookstores 


master of France for eighteen years, an ardently 


Catholic Cardinal who, as an unintended result of 


, , : , au enema ; sm etadiaiiie Gal : : a 
his foreign policy, saved Protestantism in Europe the enigma of the murder, gradually laying vocation and in the wise 
hare the past lives of the several men sus- selection and handling of 
and founded modern France. — Belloc’s greatest pected, analyzing hypothetical motives, con- ie 7 
; . structing a perfect theoretical solution of employees in all lines of 
biography. Illustrated. $5.00 the crime, but failing to find a scrap of evi- work is the material here 


LIPPINCOTT 


PHILADELPHIA 





LONDON 





CONTEMPO 
A TRIO 


By a Certain Artist of 
Importance — 


A 


Np 






The New Books 


Fiction 
(Coutinued from page 373) 

vulgar as they make em; loud-mouthed and 
conceited, belching wise-cracks, his talk 
booms through the book like that of a Ne- 
braska farmer in a smoking-car. Marga- 
ret, originally of a slightly better social po- 
sition, has a few high-brow aspirations re- 
vealed by her asking to the party Stick-in- 
the-Mud’s school-teacher, Miss Bean, and 
Stick - in - the - Mud’s dentist, Dr. Vielbig. 
Stick-in-the-Mud, herself, who has found the 
cquisition of knowledge and the straighten- 
ing of teeth equally painful, sits in sulky 
silence until the food appears, when she 
suddenly takes on Gargantuan qualities. The 
last of the regular guests at the entertain- 
ment is Jack’s “old sweetic,? Jane, noted 
for her sock-em-in-the-eye variety of re- 
partee. — 

The party begins badly and gets steadily 
worse. Margaret’s hopes of impressing 
dentist or school-teacher with her refine- 
ment go down to dust as Jack’s anecdotes, 
his innocent “By Jeez,” and his flirting with 
“Old Sweetie” come to dominate the situa- 
tion. The climax is reached when Jack’s 
friend Charley arrives unexpectedly with 
three bottles of whiskey which he opens sur- 
reptitiously for the benefit of Jack and 
Jane. Decorum in the parlor strives vainly 
to ignore drunkenness in the dining-roor. 
The party is definitely a failure, from Mar- 
varet’s point of view, and, while the guests 
are being taken home, the outraged lady de- 
cides to leave her husband. Meanwhile that 
maudlin individual is making whoopee with 
his “Sweetie? in the What 
passes between husband and wife on his re- 


automobile. 


turn may be left to the reader to discover, Are the restraints which 
with the bare hint that there is a highly society places upon the 
tnalogous moment between Paris and Helen individual becoming more 
n the third book of the Hiad. Che classical than he can bear? Leading 
quality of “Life Goes On”—ultra-jazzed to this important question 
modern story though it is—appears once ‘ Z 


more in its having a kind of substitute for 
the chorus, at the beginning and the end, in 
the person of Jack’s well-meaning, ineffec- 
tive “Ma.” 


THE COPPER BOTTLE. 


By E. J. MILt- 
WARD. Dutton. 2 


1929. $2. 

But for a brief conclusion the whole of 
this exceptionally interesting mystery tale is 
told by a young traveller, fresh from the 
scene, to a company of guests snowbound at 
a rustic Welsh inn. Some days earlier the 
narrator, Shallard, was visiting the cottage 
of a detective friend in a neighboring re- 
‘rion when a murder occurred in the house 
occupied by two eccentric men and_ their 
Japanese servant. At approximately the 
same time, there died Shallard’s grandsire, 
a baronet, to whose wealth the young man 
was heir, but his right of succession was 
rendered contestable by the claim of the 
murdered man’s companion that he himself 
was the late Sir Reginald’s exiled son. With 
“n eminent detective colleague and Shallard, 
the local police inspector sets to work on 


The 
dénouement is utterly surprising, yet plau- 
sible. A capably written, finely ingenious 
story, in our opinion, it is a distinguished 
entry in the field of recent fiction. 


dence which will warrant an arrest. 


WRITTEN ON WATER. 
MIOMANDRE, Brentano. 


By FRANCIS DE 
1929. $2.50. 
M. de Miomandre is a Parisian jack-of- 
all-trades, a critic, a poet, an essayist, a 
dramatist, and, in “Written On Water,” a 
novel writer as well. He has won the Prix 
Goncourt, and is no longer a_ promising 
young author, but he still writes of that 
ever-fresh Parisian subject to which other 
nations display some aversion these days,— 
love. He has even written “La Vie Amou- 
reuse de Vénus” (than which nothing could 
he more to the point) in a collection called 
“Leurs Amours.” Altogether, he may be 
considered an authority in his way, and his 





Three Timely 
and Important 
Books 


SOCIAL 


PSYCHOLOGY 
OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
CONDUCT 


By George M. Stratton 
Professor of Psychology, 
University of California 

In this book a leading psy- 

chologist and humanist looks 
at war and peace in the light 
of social psychology. The 
phenomena of race, the forces 
underlying nationalism, and 
the possibility of educating 
the international mind to 
comity are discussed in a 
thoughtful and revealing 


manner, $3.00 


INDIVIDUALITY 
AND SOCIAL 
RESTRAINT 


y 4 
By George Ross Wells 
Professor of Psychology, 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Dr. Wells sketches the intel- 
lectual and emotional make- 
up of the individual and 
shows various ways through 
which he seeks relief from 
the pressure of the group. 


$2.50 
9 


VOCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
AND 
CHARACTER 
ANALYSIS 


By H. L. Hollingworth 


Profe-ser of Psychology, 
Barnard College, Columbia University 
Fundamental to successful 
guidance in the choice of a 


presented by one of the 
country’s leading psycholo- 
gists. It will be welcomed as 
a most practical aid in solving 
personal and business prob- 
lems. $3.00 


At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 














SEIDEL OVER TO 
HOBOKEN 


New York's Last Seacoast of 
Bohemia 


AFTER DARK 
- or Neither Maid, Wife, 


na AA BABA 





history of a young man in Marseilles pre- 


JOHN VASSOS 


vious to the war ought to be amusing. But ( Nor Widow 

is a matter of fact it is not. In translation , : 
CONTEMPO eas with its throbbing and the slightly faded air of his fantasy, the OLD RIALTO 
vivid si ee a of today, — descriptions of balls, assignations which do 118 Hudson Street 
pictured in 1929 meter, ,was created by or do not come off, the philosophy of his { > 
Joun Vassos and explained in text by aes SEE TSS H Phone Hoboken 8088 

; =F br He . M. Cabillaud, and the business affairs of his ua 

Ruth Vassos. $5.00. (Limited edition of Ng ri . , 2 3 
167 copies signed by both artists, $25.00.) F hero’s father, ever on the point of making patents hie, erated 
To complete his amazing TRIO, John Vas- YQ s his fortune but never doing so,—all are Sundays, 8.30. 


sos illustrates THE HARLOT’S HOUSE 
by Oscar Wilde, with breath-taking im- 
agery. $3.50.... THE BALLAD OF READING GAOL 
and SALOME ** the other members of this group need 
no introduction. Sufficit that the TRIO boxed be $10.50. 
volume $3.50. 


merely a trifle tedious. It reads like Balzac 
with the backbone removed and a dilution of 
Paul Bourget added. ‘Written On Water” 
is a proper title for M. de Miomandre’s 
novel, which passes without leaving a ripple. 4 

(Continued on page 387) 
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For OLDER BOYS 
and GIRLS 


A dventure—Information 
—M ystery—A nimal 
Stories 


THE GOLDSMITH OF 
FLORENCE 
By Katharine Gibson 


A book of great craftsmen beauti- 
fully decorated with woodcuts and 
illustrated with photographs. $5.00 


THE TRUMPETER OF 
KRAKOW 
By Eric P. Kelly 

An exciting tale of Poland. 


Awarded the Newbery Medal this 
year. $2.50 


MASTER SIMON’S 
GARDEN 
By Cornelia Meigs 


A new edition of a favorite story 
of early America. A companion 
volume to The Pool of Stars and 
The New Moon. All three books 
with new color frontispieces, end- 
papers and jackets. Each, $1.75 


OLAF THE 
GLORIOUS 
By Robert Lieghton. 

(The Children’s Classics) 


A young boy who finally becomes 
a king, has thrilling experiences in 
the days of the Vikings. $1.75 


MAD ANTHONY’S 
DRUMMER 
By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


Narrow escapes, night raids, prac- 
tical jokes and a boy hero in a 
story of Anthony Wayne's army. 

$2.00 


COCKATOO 
By Gladys Hasty Carroll 


Mysterious happenings in a Maine 
town that are solved by a group 
of young people. $2.00 


HARBOR PIRATES 


By Clarence Stratton 


Iwo boys spend several exciting 
months on the trail of harbor 
pirates. $2.00 


DAVID AND THE 
BEAR MAN 


By Margaret Ashmun 


A vacation story of a small boy 
who travels around the country 
with a trained bear. $2.00 


WARWHOOP AND 

TOMAHAWK 

By Ernest Harold Baynes 
An amusing account of the author’s 
struggles to tame two buffalo 
calves. $1.75 

BUILDING A MODEL 

RAILROAD 

By Albert S. Coolidge 


Just how to make a model railway 
ind just what vou need to make it. 


$2.00 





THE MacMiLtaN Company 


New York Boston Atlanta Chicago 
Dallas San Francisco 








The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamBEerton BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs, BECKER, C/O The Saturday Review 


R. B., Parramatta, New South Wales, 
Australia, asks for a list of translations of 
the works of Francois Villon and books 
about his life, and what editions there are 
of the works of William Beckford of 
Fonthill, the “Travel Diaries)? and 
“V athek.” 


HE Retrospect,” a rendering into Eng- 

lish verse of Auitains 1 to XLI of “Le 
Testament” and of the three Ballades to 
which they lead, by George Heyer, is pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. The 
same poems are translated by H. De Vere 
Stacpoole in “Poems of Francois Villon” 
(Dodd, Mead); the standard translation of 
John Payne, with notes and an introduction 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, is published by 
Luce; an abridged version is in the Modern 
Library. “The Jargon of Master Francois 
Villon,” translated by Jordan Herbert Stab- 
ler, is one of the special limited editions 
published by the Riverside Press, Houghton 
Mifflin. Mosher publishes a book of “Bal- 
lads,” in the translations of Rossetti and 
John Payne. Liveright publishes “The 
Poems of Francois Villon,” a complete and 
unabridged translation by John Heron Lep 
per, including also translations by Payne, 
Rossetti, Swinburne, Ezra Pound, and 
others. 

The scholarly and vivid volume by D. 
Wyndham Lewis, “Francois Villon: A 
Documented Survey” (Coward-McCann), is 
the most recent publication of a biographi- 
cal nature; it is one of the books that in 
presenting a writer present also the time out 
of which he wrote. Hilaire Belloc gives it 
a sympathetic preface. An earlier study, 
also against a background of medieval 
France, is “Francois Villon, His Life and 
Times” (Putnam), by his translator, H. 
De V. Stacpoole. R. L. Stevenson’s “Fran 
cois Villon” is published by Mosher. 

The American novel in which he appears, 
about which this reader asks, is Robert Gor- 
don Anderson’s “For Love of a Sinner: A 
Tale with Villain for Hero” (Minton, 
Balch). Justin Huntly McCarthy’s “If 1 
Were King” and “Needles and Pins” wer 
written around Villon’s life, and he ap- 
pears in Stevenson’s “A Lodging for the 
Night.” 

Beckford’s “Vathek,” with an introduc- 
tion by Ben Ray Redman and a _ hundred 
brilliant drawings by Mahlon Blaine, is pub- 
lished by John Day. In the Prospectus of 
the Nonesuch Press, published under the 
demure title “Bodkin Permitting” (Sir 
Archibald Bodkin, one of the censors, noted 
for the Savidge case), a new translation of 
“Vathek” is promised. For as everyone is 
supposed to know, one of the eccentricities 
cf Beckford was to write “Vathek” in 
French instead of his native tongue; th 
English translation was made by his tutor, 


a clergyman with a strong admiration for 
the style of Dr. Johnson, and was published 
without the author’s permission. “In 
French,” says the prospectus, “Beckford’s 
‘Vathek’ has the lightning swiftness and 
very nearly the perfection of Voltaire, of 
whose style it was the conscious imitation. 
Imagine ‘Candide’ translated by Dr. John- 
son in his heavier moments!” This new 
translation, by Mr. Grimsditch, is from the 
author’s last revised edition of 1815, for 
he made many alterations in the text of 
the original version. There are to be color 
lithographs in illustration and 1,550 copies 
will be printed. H.C. Minchin, writing in 
the Suxday Times, London, tells of being 
taken, by an old man who had been in 
Beckford’s service, to the top of “Beck- 
ford’s Tower” which he had helped to build 
on the plateau of Lansdown, and at whose 
base Beckford is buried. The old man re- 
ported that Beckford could hardly wait for 
the tower to be completed, and when it 
was, turned his gaze to the four corners of 
the horizon and cried “Now we can see all 
round!” For my part, I don’t call that 
so eccentric. 

The “Travel Diaries of William Beck- 
ford of Fonthil? are published by Hough 
ton Mifflin in two volumes octavo. These 
are edited with notes by Guy Chapman; 
they include a memoir by the editor, 
“Dreams and Waking Thoughts,” “Sketches 
of Spain and Portugal,” and “Recollections 
of an Excursion to the Monasteries of Al 
cobaca and Batalha.” 


C. HT. ft ae Paris, France, Spent SOMME 
sueeks in Budapest this spring, and found 
the life there so fascinating and so different 
that he wants to read a few novels that 
may sive him a clue to what it is all about. 
He knows about Geoffrey Mosss novel 
whose scene is laid there, and tried some 
years siice to read some Jokai, but was 
“hored to pieces.” 


EOFFREY MOss’s novel, which has a 

vivid background as well as a highly 
seasoned plot, is not, as the name is often 
misquoted, “Red Pepper” but “Sweet Pep- 
per? (Dutton); paprika is less an excitant 
than a combination of color and flavoring. 
Pry Jokai’s “Black Diamonds,” though you 
will have to get it from England (Jar 
rold); it is laid partly in the mines and 
partly in social and commercial life in 
Budapest, and this version is much con 
densed. I have dragged the depths of my 
temps perdu in the hope of bringing up 
another novel whose scene is in Budapest, 
but apparently there is none in my memory 
No doubt some reader of this coluimn is bet 
ter provided in this respect. 


(Continued on page 383) 




















Huddleston 












Author of “Paris Salons, Cafes, Studios” 


With a world-famous journalist as your guide, 
visit the great European capitals and meet re- 
nowned statesmen and artists. Mr. Huddleston is 
provocative, original, informal. He draws back the 
curtain from hidden scenes, indulges in political 
speculations and sparkles with wit and anecdote. 
36 Illustrations. 


At All Bookstores $5.00 
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“For sheer beauty of English 
prose”—says M. S. Michaels, 
Manager of Brentano’s Book 
Department—“FUGITIVE’S RE- 
TURN by Susan Glaspell stands 
head and shoulders over most 
novels of our generation...A 
sublime story, sublimely told.” 











Read 
Fugitive’s 
| Return 


by 
Susan Glaspell 


| A novel of a 


woman who finds life too much 
for her and resolves to leave 
it—and of how life claims her 
| back again. Alove-story,mod- 
| ern, thrilling, beautiful, mount- 
| 

| 





ing toacrescendo! . $2.50 























This new novel by Susan Glas- 
pell will color life for you and 
clarify it—showing you things 
you may never have under- 
stood in yourself—in others... 
We invite you to a rare experi- 
ence—read Susan Glaspell's 
new book, FuGitTive’s RETURN! 





The Small 
Dark Man 


by 


Maurice Walsh 











A Scottish love- 
story that goes like a march- 
ing tune at dawn ona hill- 
| track over the heather. 
“Refreshing ... Delightful.“— | 
N. Y. Times . $2.00 | 
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Which would you enjoy most 
—a book of mystery, love, ad- 
venture, history, intrigue, ro- 
mance, modern life in its 
strange complexity? Drop usa 
line today and find our new, 
64-page, illustrated Holiday 
Pamphlet—free, post-paid— 
delivered in your mail box. 








| 
Books as 
Windows 


j by | 





May Lamberton Becker 


This vividly en- 
tertaining book will help any- 
one to get the most out of 
books—and through them the 
most out of life. . . $2.00 


= 




















Buy your books of your bookseller. 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Avenue .. . . New York 
EEE BNL 
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THE SOUND 
AND THE FURY 
by WILLIAM FAULKNER 


“This is a novel worthy of the atten- 
tion of a Euripides; would we dare 
give higher praise?”—Boston Tran- 
script. $2.50 


LOT HOUSES 
by ELIZABETH MANNING 
John Judas inherits a row of cottages 
—Lot Houses—and with them an old 
sin, hidden for years, comes to trouble 


him. “An excellent piece of work.”— 
London Times. $2.50 


HUMANITY 
UPROOTED 


by MAURICE HINDUS 
Introduction by JOHN DEWEY. “The 


most instructive and interesting book 
that I have read on the fascinating 
subject of the New Russia.”—Have- 
lock Ellis. Illustrated. $3.50 


FORTY-NINE 
POEMS 
by W. H. DAVIES 


Illustrated in color and line by JA- 
CYNTH PARSONS. With a special 
Introduction by W. H. Davies. “A 
gift book of a lovely scrt... Some 
of her pictures are of an almost un- 
earthly beauty.”—Country Life. $2.50 


RABELAIS 


Man of the Renaissance 
by SAMUEL PUTNAM 


The first attempt at a consecutive life 
of Rabelais. ‘Zeal, no less than zest, 
makes this an outstanding biography.” 
Lewis Piaget Shanks in The Bookman. 

Illustrated. $3.50 























GALAHADS 
AND PUSSY-CATS 
by WILHELM SPEYER 


Hailed as “the best juvenile published 
in Germany within the last gener- 
ation,” here is a book which because of 
its literary excellence and delicacy of 
style, should appeal to adults as well 
as to older boys and girls. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


WHEN MAMMOTHS 
ROAMED THE 
FROZEN EARTH 


by HEINRICH SCHUTZ 


A thrilling account of nature and the 
strange forms of life in that weird 
period when man was beginning to 
emerge as a conqueror. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


ESCAPADE 


by EVELYN SCOTT 


By the author of “The Wave.” “It 
is a record so far beyond 999 out of 
every thousand autobiographies that it 
might stand as a classic.” Nunnally 
Johnson, Brooklyn Eagle. $3.00 


ADAM’S BREED 
by RADCLYFFE HALL 


The winner of a prize in France and 
in England. By the author of “The 
Well of Loneliness” and “The Unlit 
Lamp.” $2.50 


THE ROBBER 
BAND 


by LEONHARD FRANK 


The first novel to appear in America 
of an author considered by Erich Maria 
Remarque one of the most promising 
of the younger German writers. $2.50 





JONATHAN CAPE 
139 EAST 46TH STREET 


& 


HARRISON SMITH 
- - NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























an 


AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 
$5.00 














When Romance Ran Riot in the 
Days of Yore 


Lyle Saxon tells the glamorous story of splendor 
and rust in Old Louisiana, of slave days, amuse- 


begin to reveal the delights of this informal, 

gracious, poetically understanding story. I found 

Orv Louisiana a delightful experience.” 
William Soskin in the New York Evening Post. 


BY LYLE SAXON 


With colored frontispiece and 32 full- 
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‘page drawings by FE. H. Suydam | 
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The Wit’s Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


Competition No. 72. 


A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the most 


gorgeous passage (not more than forty lines) of Shakespearean blank verse in 
which an important witness describes the public meeting of Solomon and Sheba 


in a “lost” play of that name. 


(Entries should reach the Saturday Review 


office, 25 West 45th Street, New York City, not later than the morning of 


November 18). 
Competition No. 73. 
called “Vanity Fair.” 


A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best sonnet 
(Entries should reach the Saturday Review office not 
later than the morning of December 2). 


Attention is called to the Rules printed below. 


THE SIXTY-EIGHTH 
COMPETITION 


The prize for the best Tennysonian 
lines, “Locksley Hall, 1929,” has 
been awarded to Helen Gray, of New 
York City. 


THE PRIZE ENTRY 


LOCKSLEY HALL, 1929 
(Sir Leonard Lockley loguitur, 
aged 65) 


OW once more the ivied case- 
ments, and the mournful cur- 
lews call, 

But the airplanes vex the moorland, 
growling over Locksley Hall. 


Here I listened, here I suffered, three- 
and-forty years ago, 

While my reminiscent grandsire grum- 
bled thro? his beard of snow. 


Now the wheel is come full circle: 
now his ancient mood is mine 

Nothing right in Eighty-six and 
nothing right in ? Twenty-nine! 


O my old ancestral roof-tree! O my 
roof-tree mine no more, 

Rented to a narrow forehead, vacant 
of our native lore! 


Lo, the sculptur’d lions languish at 
these sham’d surrenderd gates, 

Subject to the crude dominion of a 
Croesus from the States! 


Cursed be the crippling taxes that 
could drive the heirs away! 
Cursed be the Cost of Living! Cursed 

be the Present Day! 


Now my youngest, tender Amy, bobs 
her hair and has the vote, 

And produces painful novels setting 
strange ideas afloat; 


And my Lionel nobly nurtur’d, erst 
my best-beloved son, 

Stood for Labor last election, and the 
worst was that he won, 


Welshman, Scotchman—League and 
Treaty—all the songs the Sirens 
sung 

To delude my dreaming grandsire in 
the years when he was young; 


Outlawd War and ’minish’'d Navy— 
Universal Peace and Love 
List the lordly Lion roaring gently as 
the sucking dove! 


Hush’d the old. imperial thunder— 
shall it nevermore be heard? 
Who today will talk of Empire? 

Commonwealth’s the only word. 


Common, common—all is common— 
decent custom overthrown ; 

Hist, the char-a-blanc is honking! 
Hark, the hateful megaphone: 


“Famous Hall the poet sang of?—ah, 
hut who are these to hear 

Our high sorrows? ?Erbert, ‘Arriet— 
sandwiches and ginger-beer! 


Let me haste to flee the outrage lest 
a loathlier thing befall: 
This is like to be the end, my last 
farewell to Locksley Hall! 
HELEN GRay. 
This contest provoked a tougher 
fight than usual for our fifteen dol- 
lars, but too many good entries failed 
to provide what was patently wanted 
—a new poem related to Tennyson’s 
two poems, in something of the same 
way that they are related to each 
other. Claudius Jones, Arjeh, and 
W. H. Seymour took some trouble 
with the Locksley genealogy and 
chronology, but Helen Gray con- 


trived her links better than anyone 
else and most successfully visualized 
the soliloquist. Arjeh was too allu- 
sive and not a little obscure, more- 
over, his use of triple rhyme (even 
as a covering for side comments) was 
a mistake; Claudius Jones, as usual, 
covered the ground, scattering ideas, 
but his versification tends to sound flat 
at times; and W. H. Seymour, in at 
least one couplet, struck the most con- 
vincing Tennysonian note of the 
week— 


But I curse this restless spirit, probing 
lightning, riding sound, 

Faithless, wry, hypothesizing ends 
unworthy to be found. 


But the final balance lay in Miss 
Gray’s favor: her lamentations per- 
suade me that she is English or else 
has lived in England. 

Of those who seized Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald’s visit as a par-fulfilment 
of Tennyson’s prophecies Cyril Smith 
was the best; and David Heathestone, 
looking towards Geneva and the Kel- 
logg Pact, caught the right tone— 


Dark the skies with aerial navies, and 
the Parliament of Man 

Strives toward noble ends predestined, 
giant child though pale and wan. 


Weal, 


Bert Leach deserves mention; also 
Homer Parsons for some bouncing 
verses to the tune of— 


Let me be my grandson's grandson 
able to believe in Truth, 


Is it possible that my august leg 
was being pulled by the competitor 
who wrote— 


Just a moment, dear old fellow, see 
that house that’s so forlorn? 

Let me out, and when you want me, 
shout and sound the motor horn. 


Now my darling’s gone and left me, 
and my mind within me melts. 

I must exercise my will and try to 
think of something else. 


I see villages and cities, towns and 
peoples killed en masse 

By the airships, planes, and bombers, 
letting loose their poison gas. 


or another who explained himself in 
these astonishing terms— 


I have thought of bloody murder or 
of easy suicide 

But good-breeding frowns at either, 
so I find my hands are tied. 


W. W., Dalnar Devening, and 
Margaret McGarvey were the best of 
many who merely burlesqued the 
original poems. ‘The first was anxi- 
ous to revise Tennyson’s “feverish 
assertion of masculine superiority” 
from the “equal rights” point of 
view; Mr. Devening’s very amusing 
poem is held over until another week. 


RULES 

Competitors failing to comply with 
the following rules will be disquali- 
fied. Envelopes should be addressed 
to Edward Davison, The Saturday 
Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. All MSS. 
must be legible—typewritten if pos- 
sible—and should bear the name or 
pseudonym of the author. Competi- 
tors may offer more than one entry. 
MSS. cannot be returned, The Edi- 
tor’s decision is final and The Satur- 
day Review reserves the right to print 
the whole or part of any entry. 
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WEBSTER'S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


RGus par.ort 


Look For This 
Circular Trade-Mark 
It Identifies the 


“Supreme Authority” 


452,000 Entries. 2,700 Pages. 
Thousands of New Words. 12,000 
Biographical and 32,000 Geo- 
graphical Subjects. 6,000 Illus- 
trations. 


Get The Best 
SOLD AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
or send to us for information 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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copies of next week’s issue 
of the Saturday Review will 
be hard to get. It will be the 
Children’s Book Number | 
and the supply will be limited | 
because several pages have 
been printed in four colors. 
If you need extra copies 
please let us know as 
A promptly as possible. 

5 The Saturday Review 
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A | New York City i 
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THAT SATISFY” 
—BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


Go.p-TopPeD and 
gold-decorated—festive yet digni- 
fied in their rich-hued, limp leather 
bindings—think of the pleasure you 
will give by choosing appropriate 
titles from this beautiful edition of 
the world’s great literature. The 
NELSON New Century LIBRARY 
is a Christmas list in itself, 175 
titles of favorites: Stevenson, Emer- 
son, Dickens, Hugo, Dumas, Omar 
Khayyam, Shelley—the very books 
most suitable for gifts . . . or for 
your own library. 

Only $2.50 Each 
Your bookseller will gladly show 
you one of these handsome, flexible 
volumes. For only $2.50 you can 
send it, and others, as a Christmas 
gift of lasting satisfaction and beauty. 


NELSON 
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The Reader’s Guide 


(Continued from page 381) 


F. K.V., Chicago, Ill., asking whether 
“The Phoenix and the Carpet” will be re- 
printed in the United States as well as the 
stories of E, Nesbit in “The Bastable Chil- 
dren” (Coward-McCann), asks “Who was 
E. Nesbit, and where can I find out some- 
thing about her?” 

SK this in the hearing of a group of 
middle-aged journalists anywhere in 
London, and the barriers of British reserve 
are likely to go down before a rush of 
grateful memory. “E. Nesbit” was the wife 
of Hubert Bland, a political correspondent 
highly esteemed not only in London but 
throughout the North. Mr, and Mrs, Bland 
were among the original Fabians, and their 
house was a center for writers not yet fa- 
mous, who were to retain their affection for 
the household and frequent it for as long as 
it lasted. Bernard Shaw, for instance, was 
one of their circle; long before he became 
fashionable Oscar Wilde came there; it 
seems as if almost everyone who counted in 
London’s literary life came there and loved 
to come. For this was one of those house- 
holds that are remembered like a fragrance; 
there was no monty to speak of, and no 
one cared about that; so long as E. Nesbit- 
Bland lived—and it was a long illness that 
came to an end some three years ago—her 
loving-kindness lasted and she was so alive 
up to the last moment that I have met peo- 
ple who scarce realized yet that she is no 
longer living. The other day I met the 
little boy to whom “The Phoenix and the 
Carpet” is dedicated: he is Hubert Griffith, 
dramatic critic of the Evening Standard, one 
to whom great numbers of ‘Britons look 
for sound. and reasoned judgments on 
theatrical matters; his play “Red Sunday” 
was lately produced in London; E. Nesbit 
was his godmother. I hope this book is 
given a new American audience; it first ap- 
peared in the Strand Magazine, to which E. 
Nesbit was a staff contributor in its golden 
days; “The Phoenix and the Carpet” will 
meet each new generation with the security 
of a true “children’s classic,” for in its own 
way it is as distinctive as “Alice” or “Win- 
nie-the-Pooh.” 


P. H. L., New York City, asks for addi- 
tions to the literature of hobbies: anything 
in print on the subject, lists of potential hob- 
bies, and discussions of the significance of 
the hobby to the person who indulges in it. 


‘THs list would be much longer if I 

should include British publications, but 
even keeping it to books now in print in the 
United States, it is long enough to make se- 
lection advisable if it is to be printed here. 
There are books on the subject in general, 
such as “The Book of Hobbies,” by C. W. 
Taussig and T. A. Meyer (Minton, Balch) ; 
“Hobbies,” edited by E. Wood (Funk & 
Wagnalls), and “Every Girl’s Book of Hob- 
bies,” by E. M. de Foubert (Nelson). 
There are books on collecting which em- 
phasize the joy of such pursuits, joy in it- 
self apart from the financial or artistic re- 
sults. “Collector’s Luck,” by Alice Van Leer 
Carrick (Little, Brown), and her ‘Collec- 
tor’s Luck in France” are especially exhil- 
arating in this way, and there is “The Lure 
of Amateur Collecting,” by G. B. Dexter 
(Little, Brown); “The Bargain Book,” by 
C. E. Jerningham (Warne), and indeed 
most of the collecting guides. There is the 
famous spoof by Booth Tarkington and 
others, “The Collector’s Whatnot” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). There are all the books on 
stamps and autograph collecting, especially 
the references to autograph collecting in 
“The Americanization of Edward Bok” 
(Scribner) and in the same author’s “Twice 
Thirty” (Scribner), which is as good a 
book as I know for a report on the value 
of the hobby—several of them at once, in- 
deed—to the retired business man. There 
is the book sponsored by Mr. Bok, “Per- 
haps I Am” (Scribner), with its discovery 
of a hobby “ridden with a widespread dili- 
gence and assiduity of which I was entirely 
ignorant”; a curiously pathetic book, like 
most books about a late discovery of joy. I 
pause here to permit readers of this column 
to add their contributions; what is your 
hobby, and what book describes or docu- 
ments it? A good while ago readers of the 
Guide helped a retired army officer to select 
a hobby for his years of comparative inac- 
tion: book-binding, rare-book collecting 
(most absorbing of all), every branch of 
nature-study, and a dozen crafts, figured 
in the list. I know one retired business man 
who took up playing the harp. John 
Burns, the labor leader, collects every book 
about London, and has London’s best assort- 


ment. If I ever have time I think I am 
going to make calligraphy my _ hobby; 
meanwhile it is sight-reading upon the 


pianoforte. 





The First Choice 
of Book-buyers 


In 
New York 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Cleveland 
Baltimore 
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Milwaukee 
and points west and south 





A Farewe 


to Arms 


Ernest Hemingway 


$2.50 
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a LiprariAN advised me 
| to OWN a copy of 


The ART OF THINKING 








“It is not often that we find the 
one book that ought to be written, 
written by the one man who 
ought to write it. I have just had 
this experience in coming on 
The Art of Thinking, a 
manual for want of which the 
whole modern world is going 
mad. And it is written by the 
one man who might have been 
chosen by heaven for such a 
task.’’—Gipert K. Cuester- 
ToN in The London Iilus- 
trated News. 





** Before a work of art, one ts 
likely to be dumb or indulge only 
in ejaculations. That is the way 
I feel about this genial and 
witty book."’—Joun Dewey. 


book! 


“What a fascinating 


Here is applied philosophy at 
its very best.”’ 
Hoimes 


—Joun Haynes 





AEE 
At all 


Bookstores 
$2.50 
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TRIED to borrow this extraor- 

dinary little book from the 
library—-but every copy was out. 
I was curious to know why a book 
on thinking should be so much in 
demand. The librarian explained: 
Members kept the book overtime 
to reread it, two and three times. At 
her suggestion, I bought a copy at 
a bookstore—and discovered for 
myself why The Art of Thinking is a 
book to own, to read to one’s 
friends, to comb through for fa- 
vorite, significant passages, and 
underscore again and again. Now 
the book is always within reach, 
a constant invitation to enjoy the 
table-talk of the wise and witty 
ABBE ERNEST DIMNET,—a book 
which is a key to all other books 
and the guide to a new richness 
and a new liveliness of thought. 


A Book for the Years 
Now in its 120th thousand 
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AAA to Your Box KSELLER 0 THE ART OF THINKING 
to THe Inner Sanctum of 
SIMON and SCHUSTER Check one of these 
Publishers 37 West 57th Sereet New York (Enclosed find $2.50 (Send C.0.D 
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American literature. 
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known people 


the charm of the scenes amidst lakes and forests, 
swamps and streams—The Great Forest of the 
Eagles, the Lake of the Spirit that Walks upon 
the Waters, the River of Red Reflections, the 
Creek with Crumbling Banks. 


This simple romance will induce a fresh 
understanding of 
halfbreeds of the northern frontier and 
may bring as much attention to this little- 
as Maria Chapdelaine 
brought to a kindred frontier race. $2.50 


BY GEORGES BUGNET 


Translated from the French by Constance Davies Woodrow 


The love story—tragic and beautiful—of a shy 
Indian girl in whom stirred the dream-heritage 
of the Celtic ——— to her bya 


new. 


Enchantment in the Wild 


A proud and modest maid, like the willows from 
which came her name, Nipsya looked at the 
world with shy serious eyes. Living alone with 
her Indian grandmother in the Forest, she was 
close to Nature and deeply moved by its in- 
herent beauties. But there stirred within her 
also, something she could not understand, and 
so, in the wake of this yearning, stumbling and 
misunderstood, came the events which were to 
change her life forever. 

The story opens with quiet simplicity, slowly 
and compellingly gaining in dramatic force as 
the narrative unfolds. There are passages of 
rare beauty and the pictures of pioneer life in 
the Peace River country half a century ago are 
in themselves a valuable contribution to North 


The place-names reflect 


» » 


life among the Metis 
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Armchair 


Adventures— 
‘The Thinking Machine 
By C. Judson Herrick $3.00 


The Philosophic Way of Life 
By T. V. Smith $2.50 
The Bhagavad-Gita 
Translated from the Sanskrit ody 
Arthur W. Ryder $2.00 


The Saleslady 
By Frances R. Donovan $3.00 


Progressive Relaxation 
By Edmund Jacobson $5.00 


The University ef Chicago Press 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
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A NEW BOOK 


By the creator of “Father Brown” 


G. K. Chesterton 


THE POET AND 
THE LUNATICS 


“Readers addicted to crime thrillers will be sure to enjoy this 
book, although it is not at all typical of that form of literature. 
Those who are not mystery-story enthusiasts will be thoroughly 
entertained by the delightful prose of the ingenious and some- 
times ingenuous Mr. Chesterton.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


$2.50 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


“The 
Thinking 
Machine 


By C. Judson Herrick 


Complete control and di- 
rection of your mind can 
only come from knowing 
how it works. Dr. Herrick 
explains it fully and sim 
ply. $3.00 
“It throws a new and bright 
light upon what takes place in- 
side our skulls and our spinal 


columns.” 
—Foston Evening Transcript 
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‘The Compleat Collector. 


RARE BOOKS: FIRST FOITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY 
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The Intelligent Amateur 


[% general it can be said that the intelli- 

gent amateur is the man who not only 
gets the most fun out of his work, but it is 
he who almost always produces the most in- 
teresting work. He does not carry the bur- 
den of the day’s work—but he often shows 
up the absurdity of that revered occupation. 
For one thing, he is, for better or worse, 
under no obligation to sell his labor to any 
who seeks to buy: he deals in concrete ideas 
which you can take or leave, as you will. 
That “the customer is always right,” or that 
“we do the best we can under the conditions 
imposed by our clients,” betrays the profes- 
sional, who must sell his services to whoever 
will buy. Pretty much all of the interesting 
work in printing has come from the intelli- 
gent amateur, though not quite all of 
Gutenberg was an amateur; so were Aldus 
and Estienne and Morris—amateurs in the 
sense that they did not offer their day’s labor 
to the earliest customer. They retained their 
independence of thought and action. It is 
evident that the intelligent amateur cannot 
be in the business of commercial printing, 
for he cannot then even presume to say what 
he shall or shall not print—and the minute 
the exigencies of pay-roll or press-room de- 
termine what shall be printed, typographic 
prostitution appears. 

It is only possible to retain the amateur 
status when the livelihood does not depend 
upon the professional practice of a craft or 
a calling. Some day perhaps there will be 
a considerable minority of men who realize 
with Tolstoy that human happiness depends 
upon earning one’s living primarily from 
the soil, and practising a craft as a neces- 
sary outlet for creative energy. At present 
the amateur seems compelled to drudge at a 
profession for his day’s living, and pursue 
his avocation as time and chance may offer. 
That a few seeming professionals still keep 
the real status of amateurs—in enthusiasm 
and simplicity—is due to some divine spark 
which cannot be tracked down. We see it 
gleam, but we do not know quite why it is 
or where it comes from. We welcome it, 
and we cherish it. In the “doctrine of han- 
diworks as applied to the art of printing” 
(to use old Moxon’s phrase) the accomplish- 
ments must be measured by something other 
than the inelastic rule of professional tech- 
nical perfection. If such perfection exists 
in the work, good. But if the work be not 
perfect, and the high enthusiasm of the ama- 
teur is evident, then the work, it seems to 
me, is even more worth while than if it had 
all the finish and meritricious excellence in 
the world. 

It gives me a good deal of satisfaction 
to find, as I think I sometimes do, evidence 
of the work of the intelligent amateur amid 
the welter of high-class commercial work. 
One such man works in Washington under 
the name of the St. Albans Press. 


THE Sr. ALBANS PREss 


‘THs press was established in the summe: 
of 1925 at Mt. St. Alban, Washington, 
by Stephen A. Hurlburt. My first introduc 
tion to the press was by way of a small 
booklet entitled “Type Faces and a List of 
Books from the St. Albans Press,” which 
showed a surprising variety of lovely and 
unusual types in its ten pages of specimens. 
Mr. Hurlburt remarks on the press, in this 
same booklet, give some information about 
his work. “The book may, I believe, lay 
some claim to a typographic interest apart 
from that of their contents. All have been 
hand-set by myself, and most of the impres- 
sions made on a hand-press, with dampened 
paper, after the manner of the early print- 
ers. Each book represents the collection of 
original material, from first-hand sources if 
possible.” This is all pretty sound matter, 
and the “Song of S. Peter Damiani,” issued 
by this press last year, is evidence of how 
far a first-class selection of type faces will 
go toward producing good printing. The 
book (in its second edition) makes use of 
too many type faces to be quite successful, 
but they are well set up, well printed, and 
good in themselves. 
Mr. Hurlburt’s list of publications in- 


“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
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cludes “Selected Latin Vocabularies,” “The 





Latin Colloquy of Archbishop Aelfric,” 
“Three Poems by Henry Vaughan,” as well 
as several books under way and some out- 
of-print items. While a little meager and 
juvenile in effect, the issues of the Press, so 
far as I have seen them, interest me because 
they are the enthusiastic work of one man, 
setting up things which greatly interest him, 
with type selected for its beauty, and fre- 
quently printed on the hand-press, Any such 
simple way of going about a job ought to 
interest many others. 


THE ZAMARANO CLUB 


ANOTHER example of what I have in 

mind is at hand from Los Angeles. 
The Zamarano Club has been organized 
there to crystallize interest in books and 
printing. It possesses an Albion hand-press 
on which three men—practising attorneys in 
their less exciting moments—struggle with 
the intricacies of type and dampened paper. 
The first issue of this little press which I 
have seen comes to me from Mr. Arthur M. 
Ellis, who writes that he has gathered that 
“the infantile step of amateurs interest 
me.” It does in general, and, as regards 
“Words Touching upon the Fifty Books, 
Addressed to the Members of the Zamarano 
Club, Mcmxxix,” I am specifically inter- 
ested. No author, no publisher, no printer 
is indicated. As a good wine needs no bush, 
so no colophon blares forth the name of 
type or paper—but the booklet is set in Bas- 
kerville type—and was not John Baskerville 
himself a fantastic amateur? —and_ well 
printed, by, as Mr. Ellis explains, “an ama- 
teur who never had any experience in or 
about a printing establishment.” 

The text of the booklet is an attempt on 
the part of the author to appraise the typo- 
graphic subtleties of the fifty books of 1928 
for the benefit of a club of book lovers, by 
an amateur who wants to find out why cer- 
tain books are weil done and others not so 
well done. The information about type 
faces isn’t always accurate or complete, and 
once or twice I detect an alarming tendency 
to lapse into the method and the jargon of 
the psychologists, but as viewed from the 
outside looking in, the words of the Presi- 
dente of the Zamarano Club are often per- 
tinent and always readable. It is to be hoped 
that the members of the typographic trio 
will not have too much lawing to do to con- 
tinue their ovcasional bouts with the printing 
press. 


‘THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD PREsS 


T may interest the amateurs of the Zama 
rano Club and others to read what a sen- 
sible and well-informed critic, writing with 
an unmistakable British bias—though I my- 
self consider his bias as much that of cul- 
ture as of Great Britain—has to say about 
some other gifted amateurs who are con- 
ducting, with distinguished success, the 
Shakespeare Head Press of Stratford on 
Avon. Mr. Hamish Miles, writing in the 
October London Mercury, says of this press: 


Where does it now stand? A press of this 
kind is to be judged by the quality of its prod- 
ucts as books, as well as by the technical crafts- 
manship which it displays. The two standards 
can never be altogether separated. It is wrong 
to estimate a book simply as “a piece of print- 
ing”; only the type specimen books of Messrs. 
Blank or Dash, dispassionately reciting their al- 
phabets in a variety of accents, can be fittingly 
compared on such a basis. The best printer, in 
the most personal use of the word, is likely to 
be the man who knows what he is printing, and 
is in direct mental contact—however mechanized 
the modern process may be—with the stuff and 
substance of the book to which he is giving vis- 
ible and multiple form. Taste in book printing 
depends on an ability to give a fitting, as well 
as an efficient, presentation of literary matter; 
and taste goes wrong when the form and the 
matter are not decently welded. It matters not 
how technically perfect the page-design or the 
press-work may be, if this technique has been 
applied in an inappropriate direction. The 
present highly interesting exhibition of twentieth- 
century printing at the British Museum contains 
a volume issued by the Grolier Club of New 
York in 1924, which offers a capital example of 
the falsity of a misapplied technical excellence: 
a handsome page of Mr. Goudy’s Newstyle 
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roman, measuring 1134 x 83 inches, spaced in 
stately and decorous fashion and admirably 
placed on the rich, heavy paper, presents us in 
these highly impressive tones with—what? With 
three short, slender, conversational essays on 
book-buying and book-binding—from the pen of 
a witty, graceful, and ever youthful veteran of 
letters, it is true, but overwhelming his personal 
accent by the magnificence of the setting, a fire- 
side chat conducted in a Palladian banqueting 
hall. ... There is always a danger that the 
aspiring printer may fall into such errors—no 
new danger either, for one is reminded of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s sigh three centuries ago: 
“ Tis not a melancholy Utinam of my own, but 
the desires of better heads, that there were a gen- 
eral synod ... to condemn to the fire those 
swarms and millions of Rhapsodies begotten 
only . . . to maintain the trade and mystery of 
Typographers.” 

However, as regards these and allied heresies 
the Shakespeare Head Press can live with a quiet 
conscience. In the choice of book and type and 
decoration, Mr. Newdigate is never likely to be 
betrayed by errors of knowledge or discrimina- 


the trouble to analyze the functional esthetic of 
typography, and the relations of the art to the 
characters of the languages to which it gives ex- 
pression, he may find in the recent productions 


of the Shakespeare Head Press some useful ex- 
amples of an exact accordance of the pure Eng- 
lish style in type and printing with the English 
historical and literary spirit. 


There is a tendency in this country at least 
for the professional printer to think that 
printing is an end in itself—just as our 
lawyer legislators think that law-making is 
such an end. The threatened inundation of 
limited edition books bears about the same 
relation to useful book production that golf 
does to useful labor. What would perhaps 
do the American production of books the 
most good would be a considerable infiltra- 
tion of intelligent amateurs. 





THE GUIDING LIGHT ON THE 
GREAT HIGHWAY. By Roberr R. 
DEARDEN, JR, Philadelphia: J. C. Win- 
ston. 1929. $5. 


HIS volume, intended originally as a 
kind of annotated catalogue of the 
author’s collection of Bibles, will achieve 
its greatest usefulness among those people to 
whom the great Darlow and Moule “His- 
torical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of 


Holy Scripture in the Library of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society” is cither un- 
known or inaccessible. Beginning with the 
Codex Sinaiticus, written not later than the 
fourth century, and believed by some author- 
ities to be the oldest manuscript Bible in ex- 
istence, the reader is conducted through all 
the mazes of Gutenberg, Tyndale, the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot, the “He” Version and 
the Great “She” Bible of 1611—even the 
Eliot translation into the Indian language— 
down to the Revised Version completed and 
brought out by the Oxford University Press 
in 1885. At intervals there appear slightly 
bewildering sections dealing with the pos- 
sible living entombment of monks and nuns 
at Lindisfarne, selections from the Apoc- 
rypha—the entire story of Suzanne and the 
Elders, and a long account of the conver- 
sational Angel who advised Tobias—and 
discussions of problems of textual criticism, 
all intermingled with really excellent photo- 
graphs of title-pages and pages of printing. 
It is difficult, under the circumstances, ever 
to obtain any clear idea of exactly what ef- 
fect the author intends to produce, whether 
he is so interested in the story told by the 


‘distinctively outstanding editions that have 
been the most important links in the chain 
which securely binds the Bible with the past 
ages” that he forgets bibliography, 1 
whether he feels that bibliography demands 
so entirely a special form of writing that he 
is justified in anything he does. It would be 
pleasanter to praise this work than to find 
fault—the idea in itself is excellent—but it 
is impossible to escape the unhappy convic 
tion that far more might have been mad 
of the material and that without indulging 
to such an extent in the kind of sentimental! 
prose so commonly to be found in books 
written by laymen about the Bible, the 
author might have produced a more ad- 
mirable piece of work. G. M. T. 








JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
Rare Books :: First Editions | 
Autographs 
| CATALOGUES ISSUED 
| 14 West 40th Street, New York 

















Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 





LITERARY SERVICES 





AUTOGRAPHS 


COLLECTOR OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33. High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school for 
college. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


SCHULTE’S BARGAINS.  Baudelaire’s 
Fleurs Du Mal, unabridged English trans- 
lation, $1.25. Cuthbert Wright’s One Way 
of Love, first edition, $1.00. George 
Moore’s Coming of Gabrielle, limited 850 
copies, $3.50. Morley’s Powder of Sym- 
pathy, first edition, $1.50. Religio Journal- 
istici, first edition, $1.00. Treasure Island, 
Dulac colorplates, $2.25. Omar Khayyam, 
Dulac colorplates, $2.25. Catalogues free. 
Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 





5, Station Y, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CASANOVA’S MEMOIRS, Unexpur- 
gated, best, (Machen), translation, large 
type, 12 tall cloth volumes complete, new 
$75 set only $50. Harvard Classics, fabrikoid 
51 volumes, complete, cost $110., fine, only 
$55. Send for catalogues. The Big Book 
Shop, 933 G. Street, Washington, D. C., 
Established 1907. 


NEW CATALOGUE of special bargains 
now ready. Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes 
Court, Leominster, Mass. 

CATALOGUE OF INTERESTING and 
desirable books sent free upon request. 
Second hand and out of print books our 
specialty. Pelican Book Store, 52 East 8th 
Street, New York. 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS—known 
as the largest and most interesting rare 
and old bookshop—invite all booklovers to 
inspect their large, richly varied and 
moderately priced stock. Following cata- 
logues, in course of preparation, will be 
sent free as issued: No. 48, Remainders, 
Publishers Overstocks; No. 51, Americana; 
No. 52, Art; No. 53, Natural History and 
Sport ; No. 54, Library Sets; No. 55 First 
Editions, Fine Presses and Old Books. 
Dauber & Pine Bookshops Inc., 66 Fifth 
Avenue at 12th Street, New York. Open 
until 10 P. M. 


UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories, Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 


Abraham's Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING §$ and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific 
Book Reclamation. Period Modernist and 
Conventional Designs. Prices on request. 
Bennett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd 
St., New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


BOOKS BOUGHT 
WE WILL BUY YOUR BOOKS. We 
especially want modern books on Art— 
Literature—Philosophy. We are prepared 
to buy entire libraries or miscellaneous 
books in any quantity, and pay cash. Call, 
phone or write us at our new store, 265 
Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., Tele- 
phone Nevins 6920. Niel Morrow Ladd 
Book Co., 25 years of Book Buying Ex- 
perience. 


COIN COLLECTING 


COIN COLLECTING is a_ worth-while 
hobby, closely allied to history and art. For 
up-to-date news and articles of absorbing 
interest, read ‘THE NUMISMATIST, only 
independent American monthly on the sub- 
ject. Six Months’ Trial Subscription, only 
$1.00. American Numismatic Association, 
Suite L, 95 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. We carry 
a representative stock, including Cabell, 
Conrad, Hardy, Hearn, Robinson. Grolier 
Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


A NEW CATALOGUE OF MODERN 
first edition will be sent on application to 
The Walden Book Shop, 410 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. Barrie, Cather, 
Coppard, Hardy, Kipling, Mansfield and 
lomlinson items are listed. 


FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York City. 


GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, offer a most unusual 
collection of Modern First Editions and 
Rare Items. Enquiries solicited. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). ‘“Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Catalogues 5 cents (stamps). 


Low Prices. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our expe- 
rience of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL 


VHAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 
2,000,000 of the best books—new, second- 
hand, out-of-print, rare—all subjects. Also 
Sets of Authors. Catalogues free (25 is- 
sued). Outline requirements and interests. 
Books sent on approval. Foyles, Charing 
Cross Road, London, England. 





ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs, Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


O’MALLEY BOOKSTORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (57th St.) Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex 
pert service. Open evenings. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS ANALYSED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful — text-books. 
Catalogue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes 
M. Reeve, Box A. Franklin, Ohio. 


“NO MAN LIVING KNOWS MORE 
about the demands of editors than your- 
self,” Bob Davis recalls. “Moreover, you 
are in a position to encourage the right 
talent and steer wayward feet in the 
proper direction.” Robert Cortes Holliday. 
Literary Coach and Author’s Agent, Stil/ 
Water, New Jersey. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 125 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary advisor. Grace Aird, Inec., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


MANUSCRIPTS constructively criticized ; 
revised; edited; typed. Market service. 
The Literary Studio, Box 53, The Saturday 
Review. 


STORY IDEAS wanted for photoplays, 
talking pictures, magazines. Big demand. 
Accepted any form for revision, develop- 
ment, copyright and submission to markets. 
Established 1917. Free booklet gives full 
particulars. Universal Scenario Company. 
411 Western and Santa Monica Bldg.., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
EXPERT MSS. TYPING—Perfection of 
detail. Personal service; no assistants. 


E. S. Pratt, 1531 Edith Street, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT OF PRINT Books promptly supplie: 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


RARE BOOKS 


SOUTH WIND, by Norman Douglas, 

new and definitive edition, magnificent! 
illustrated in coler and black and white 
by John Austen. A beautifully printed 
edition in large type and superb format. 
Complete in two volumes, boxed, $20.00. 
Descriptive circular upon request obtain 
able from your book-seller, or from Argus 
Books, 333 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, 
Autographed Copies, Old Maps, Cat 
logues gratis. Antiquarian Book C 


Birkenhead, England. 


PAUL ELDER & CO., 239 Post St., San 
Francisco, invite collectors to send for thei: 
November, 1929, Catalogue of Rare Books 
It comprises the following 
Famous Presses, First Editions, Great I) 
lustrators, Fine Bindings, Vellum Bulls, 
Antiquarium, Nature, Costume, Books 
About Books, Sporting Books, Travels and 
Voyages, Americana, Californiana, Ha- 
waiiana, Choice Sets and Bargain Sets 


sections: 


PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS—A catalogue 
of the publications of the English, Con- 
tinental and American presses for which 
we are American distributors will be sent 
upon request. WALTER V. McKE! 
INC., 56 W. 45th Street, New York. 


THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP. 
Choice and interesting items for collectors 
and booklovers. First editions, fine bind- 
ings, private presses, color plate books, 
etc. Send for catalogue. Great Turnstile 
Holborn, London, England. 


BOOKS OF ‘TYPOGRAPHICAL interest 
New Check list now ready. A. Lelam 
Ziglatzki, 168 Wethersfield Avenue, Hart 
ford, Connecticut. 


WANTED 


WANTED: Copies of the publication of 
the Georgia Historical Society. Notify 
Washington Library, Macon, Georgia. 


WINTER RESORT 


HOUSEKEEPING APARTMENT, whol: 
of 2nd floor. ‘I'wo large bedrooms. Sunn: 
piazzas. Furnace. Quiet neighborhood. 
Meals furnished if wished. Moderate 
terms. Tryon, North Carolina, Box 481. 


SCHEDULES OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: For twenty consecu 
tive insertions of any copy, minimum 
twelve words, 7 cents a word; for any less 
number of insertions, 10 cents a word 
Che forms close on Friday morning eight 
days before publication date. Address De- 
partment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 
West 45th Street, New York, or telephon: 
BRY ant 0896. 
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from Tug Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers .37 West 57th Street . New York 








STEPHEN GRAHAM, author of PETER THE GREAT 


AAA The tremors from Europe 


which foretell the triumph of a new for- 
eign book in America have always fasci- 
nated and mystified The Inner Sanctum. 


AAA, You heard such reverberations 


on tupwic’s Napoleon, on A Passage to 
India, and most recently on A// Quiet On 
the Western Front... . By some unchar- 
table subterranean intelligence system 
the myst erious “they” all begin to antici- 
pate and acclaim a triumph that is due 
from abroad. 


AAA No such alarums announced 


the publication of the latest biography 
from The Inner Sanctum, a full-length 
chronicle of Peter the Great by no less an 
authority than sTEPHEN GRAHAM, the 
Anglo-Saxon writer who has probably 
fathomed the soul of Russia more deeply 
than any other. 


The book was published se- 
dately—almost serenely—on October 3rd, 
and why the grape-vine route of the world 
of letters did not crackle and sputter with 
the news will always remain a mystery to 
your astounded correspondents. 


AAS, Yet without any fanfare what- 


ever Peter the Great is selling nicely, and 
acquiring critical commendation of the 
most sanguine sort from high places. 


Peter the Great is written so 
honestly, so truthfully, and with such un- 
impeachable authentication that flour- 
ishes and exclamations are unnecessary. 
A cool recital—decently restrained and 
understated—is sufficient when you deal 
with a fantastic figure like peTER. In such 
presentation STEPHEN GRAHAM iS a mas- 
ter. He always has a terror or two in re- 
serye, and a crimson streak that is con- 
veyed best by a suave moderation. 


AAA It will be an interesting exper- 


iment in the higher tactic of book promo- 
tion to see if the American reading public 
will continue to buy this book without 
any sensational advertising. The big 
point is that STEPHEN GRAHAM knows his 
Russia. To The Inner Sanctum he writes: 


I crossed the Caucasus on foot four 
times. I tramped about four hun- 
dred miles of the Black Sea shore. 
. . » Then I tramped in the far 
north of Russia and went from 
Archangel to Moscow on foot and 

art of the way in boats made of 
Sich bark, I also walked in the 
Ural Mountains and in Siberia. I 
lived with the peasants. Probably 
no foreigner has walked in Russta 
so much. 


BAA As these lines are written, 


there comes word that Peter the Great is an 
outstanding best-seller in London, hailed 
by twenty-one gun salutes from the lead- 
ing British critics as one of the most 
thrilling biographies of our time... . 
Perhaps the reverberations came by a 
slow boat. 
—EssANDESs. 














A Modern 
Comedy 


by 
John 





Galsworthy 


The Saga of the 
Younger Forsytes 


Scribners 











BOOKS 


bs Have your come laced 
fm on the mailing fice of 
this famous bookshop. 

Write to Edwin Val- 
» entine Mitchell, Book- 
seller and Publisher, 27 
Lewis Street, Hartford. 
Connecticut, for list of 
his own publications 








HE Outlook and Independent presents 

articles on various “moulders of opinion” 
from time to time. In the issue of October 
30th we read what we thought a really ex- 
cellent one on Heyawood Broun, by Virgilia 
Peterson Ross, a New York woman. The 
title of it is “Emotional Prodder.” It seems 
to us to sum up Heywood just about as we 
know him,... 

Just because he’s a big man don’t give 
him a little hand. Heywood Broun brought 
an independence of opinion into New York 
journalism such as had never existed to the 
same extent before. That has been his con- 
tribution, and an important one it is, to the 
thought of a nation. (Not to say The 
Nation!) 

And speaking of the “thought of a Na- 
tion,” give a thought to the thought of the 
world through the ages. Aw, go on! You 
can most easily do this by glancing at an 
imposing collection of the “One Thousand 
Sayings of History, presented as Pictures in 
Prose,” by Walter Fogg, and published by 
The Beacon Press in Boston. .. . 

Mr. Fogg’s method—and it is strange that 
one who so clarifies the circumstances of 
classic quotation should have such a mis- 
leading name—is to first list the famous 
saying and then quite engagingly to ex- 
plain how it happened to be said. Take the 
instance of John Dennis, the English dra- 
matist’s, saying, “Damn them! They will 
not let my play run, but they steal my thun- 
der!” It seems from what Mr. Fogg goes 
on to explain to us, that up to the time of 
the appearance of his play, “Appius and Vir- 
ginia,” “the approved method of making 
the clouds roar backstage was with the big 
mustard bowls of the day. Dennis improved 
on this by employing troughs of wood with 
stops in them, which produced a terrifying 
racket at the proper cue.” ‘Appius and Vir- 
ginia” did not, however, stay long on the 
boards and Dennis later found his thunder- 
device being used in a rival performance. 
Hence his exclamation. And now everybody 
forgets where the much-used pungent 
phrase “to steal one’s thunder”? orginated. 
At the back of Mr. Fogg’s book are all 
the proper indices to help one look up any 
famous saying that comes to mind... . 

The Legion Book, published by Cassell, in 
England, is not (it seems to us) quite so 
cood a job as it might have been made, but 
certainly the names of its contributors are 
sufficiently distinguished. The book is edited 
by Captain H. Cotton Minchin, in the in- 
terests of the British Legion, and it was at 
the invitation of H. R. H. The Prince of 
Wales that the contributors came forward. 
Among prose writers there are Galsworthy, 
Walpole, Arnold Bennett, Aldous Huxley, 
P. G. Wodehouse; among poets, Rudyard 
Kipling, Robert Bridges, Sir Henry Newbolt, 
G. K. Chesterton, De la Mare, Humbert 
Wolfe, and so on. The illustrations of the 
book include drawings by Strube, Bawden, 
and Poy, wood engravings by Ravilious and 
Clare Leighton, and among the half-tone 
plates is work by William Rothenstein, A. 
K. Lawrence, James McBey, Eric Kenning- 
ton, David Low, Jacob Epstein, and Max 
Beerbohm. The book is in particularly large 
format. It may not contain any actual 
masterpieces but it gives good measure. ,. . 

One of the most interesting volumes we 
have run across lately—perhaps because we 
are really tired of reading at the moment 
is a novel in woodcuts by Lynd Ward, 
published by Jonathan Cape and Harrison 
Smith. The book is precisely what it says 
it is, and yet'the story told is a finely ironic 
and poetic one. Picture follows picture de- 
veloping the symbolical tale in four sec- 
tions, “The Brush,” “The Mistress,” ‘The 
Brand,” “The Wife.” Some of the in- 
dividual woodcuts are of great beauty. ... 

We are glad to have the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press’s “Poems by Q,” as here at last 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s poems from sev- 
eral books are all brought together between 
a single pair of covers. A number of them 
have great tang. The simple, smooth dress 
of the book, a plain blue binding with just 
1 touch of gilt lettering on the backstrap, 
seems to us very good indeed. .. . 

And here is another larger and wider 
book in a smooth blue binding, being the 
“Drawings and Paintings by Joan Manning- 
Sanders,” brought out by William Edwin 
Rudge at 475 Fifth Avenue. The price of 
the book is nine dollars. The introduction by 
R. H. Wilenski tells us that Joan Manning- 





Sanders is now sixteen years of age. With 
that fact in mind we find perfectly extra- 
ordinary “The Brothers,” “Bertha Louisa,” 
and “David and the Globe.” ‘This year the 
Royal Academy hung her “The Concertina 
Players,” also a remarkable performance. 
Her mother is Ruth Manning-Sanders, poet 
and novelist (her poem “The City” won the 
Blindman Poetry Prize in 1926, and 
“Hucca’s Moor” is one of her best-known 
novels), and her father is George Manning- 
Sanders, novelist and short-story writer. 
Theirs must be a delightful family, since 
they have always moved about,—her parents 
before Joan was born living almost all the 
time in a caravan. Before she was thirteen 
Joan had painted a set of six water-colors of 
New Testament subjects for St. Hilary 
Church, Cornwall. Through all the illus- 
trative plates of the book you trace her 
rocketlike progress. And there is great 
charm and fun to some of the earliest pic- 
tures. Mr. Wilenski speaks very sensibly of 
her in his preface, but she may go very 
FAP. 3.2. 

And now we are looking at the first num- 
ber of The Century as a Quarterly. My, 
how times have changed. The plain cover 
is blue and buff, and this is the slogan there- 
on: 

Within these blue and- buff covers there are 
eighty thousand words. ‘They were chosen by 
eighteen skilled workmen, who joined them 
together that you might have this record of their 
ideas and ideals, their doubts and convictions, 
their theories and experiences. They have un- 
rolled a prospect wide and various across these 
one hundred and sixty pages, and they have 
adorned them with truth, as they found it, and 
with beauty, as they saw it. Their hope is that 
they may lull you into flattering agreement or 
sting you into critical dissent. For in either 
case your interest is assured. 

Yeah, that’s certainly so! ... 

Henry Hazlitt is doing the Quarterly 
Comment for this new Century, and Herbert 
Gorman is doing the Quarterly Book Re- 
views. We wish this new incarnation of the 
old Century, which in the days of Gilder 
and Drake was such a model of how well a 
magazine could be put together as to type 
and art-work,—we wish this brand-new un- 
adorned periodicai all success. And yet we 
are sorry to see The Century Monthly Mag- 
azine pass. There was a time when it led 
the field. If its literature was sometimes a 
little bit fusty, it was also ever on the look- 
out for certain young talent, and if there 
ever was a more distinguished Art Editor 
in America than Alexander W, Drake we do 
not know where he is to be found in his- 
tory... 

The other night, twenty-two stories in the 
air above Madison Avenue, we saw the great 
Edgar Wallace, King of mystery-story and 
crook-drama writers, standing before a tall, 
curtained window that soared above the city 
and showed the high buildings of New York 
twinkling through a blue haze, with the 
East River beyond. Mr. Wallace seemed a 
stout fellow and a pleasant, modest person. 
He was being entertained by Mr. George H. 
Doran, whose white hair and goatee and 
courtly manner constitute one of the chief 
ornaments of the publishing profession in 
New York. Many writers, and editors were 
assembled. We fell into conversation with 
Edmund Lester Pearson who probably knows 
as much about real murder as anyone in the 
country,—as we said once before, “without 
practising.” We talked to Edward Davison, 
the young English poet, and to the amusedly 
melancholy Robert Nathan, We had a very 
good time. And we shall have to read “The 
Crimson Circle.” 

Strange are the results of fame. Richard 
Aldington has been writing distinguished 
poetry for years, but it was not until Covici- 
Friede brought out his novel “The Death 
of a Hero” that he found himself really 
“discovered” by the average reader. And 
what happened? Well, here is what his 
publishers tell us. 


Within the last six weeks Richard Aldington 
has received three proposals of marriage; an 
offer to go into the movies; has been claimed 
as a long lost husband by a  fifty-year-old 
woman; won a sonnet contest held at Ernest 
Hemingway’s home in Paris; was recognized 
by a German soldier whose life he had saved 
during the war, and has had his picture in more 
than two hundred newspapers in the United 
States. 


Well, we guess we’ll call it a day! 
THE PHOENICIAN. 


The Amen Corner 


Have you ever walked along a quiet 
country road in the gathering glory of a 
setting sun, the cool air pungent with the 
odor of fallen leaves, and in your pocket 
a book like Sterne’s Sentimental Jour- 
ney, which you have just read, sitting on 
a stone wall? There are few more satisfy- 
ing experiences. A perfume lingers in the 
memory of such a book, and the World’s 
Classics’ edition contains an introduction by 
Virginia Woolf which cannot be improved 
upon. For many years we have followed 
the admonition of Doctor Johnson’ never to 
be without a book in our pocket, to be read 
at bye-times when we have nothing else to 
do. Naturally, we have sought out pocket 
editions—those that were not too meanly 
printed and bound. And we have found un- 
usual treasures in the Worla’s Classics 
library. Were we seeking a five foot edu- 
cation we should prefer these accurate and 
scholarly texts to any others we know. But 
we go to them as to a source of delight and 
provocative information for our pleasure. 

The Oxford Miscellany Series,’ likewise, 
has many unusual titles that will jog the 
gratitude of those who are really bookish. 
We imagine there are only a few collectors 
who realize the “first editions” that have 
come out in this varied series, For they are 
not loudly heralded (so many good things 
are not). We have heard Christopher Mor- 
ley acclaim these books at times, and Ben 
Ray Redman has filled three or four columns 
with praise of them, declaring that they had 
solved his vacation reading problem for all 
time. 

Another sizable set of titles for this pur- 
pose is the Tudor and Stuart Library. 
This group of books exists for those for 
whom old originals are too dear to possess. 
They are reproductions of these editions 
printed with type cast from the matrices 
procured by John Fell in 1660, on paper 
made from the old recipe. Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets,’ (an exact reprint of the first edi- 
tion of 1609), The Praise of Folly,’ and 
Sir Thomas Browne's Religio Medici® (an 
exact reprint of the first authentic edition, 
1643; With observations by Sir Kenelome 
Digby) are among the best known titles. 
One of our favorites, however, is the less 
popular Turbervile’s Booke of Hunting, 
being The Noble Arte of Venerie or Hunt- 
ing; printed from the edition of 1576, with 
facsimile of the woodcuts. 

But to return to the road we set out upon, 
there is a sequel which is necessary to our 
perfect autumn afternoon. It is an evening 
before the open fire with a bibliomaniac 
friend, with nuts and good cider” punctuat- 
ing the talk. The friend can be absent if 
we have such a genial book as Richard Ald- 
rich’s Musical Discourse.” Folk songs in 
America, Jenny Lind and Barnum, the mod- 
ernizing of Bach, and an astonishing variety 
of other subjects hold us with their charm 
while we learn amusing and enlightening 
bits from a great scholar. Mr. Updike’s 
exquisitely printed Lady Louisa Stuart’ is 
another book whose racy gossip of George 
Selwyn delights our humors. Books like 
these can be enjoyed at any page; their 
vitality does not depend on what proceeds. 
The same is true of McDowall’s Peaks and 
Frescoes. It obviously has not been done 
as a guide to the Dolomites, but rather to 
express some of the affection which the 
author has felt for those high, quiet valleys 
and the peasant life. The colored linoleum 
cuts are representative of the native art, and 
the book is altogether beautiful. 

When “men and women are the subject of 
our inquiry” we find Martin Shaw’s Up to 
Now" most satisfying. It is an informal 
autobiography of one who has moved 
among a large number of musical and 
literary people. It contains good, friendly 
gossip and anecdote about Edward Gor- 
don Craig,” Isadora Duncan, John Mase- 
field, Maude Royden, Hugh Walpole, and 
many others. 

Reading much about Boswell” these days 
persuaded us to spend another evening with 
that dean of Scotch letters, Henry Mac- 
kenzie, whose Anecdotes and Egotisms" is 
compact with a variety of stories, character 
sketches, 18th century gossip, quaint customs, 
rollicking humor. Incidentally, it may in- 
terest some 18th century collectors to know 
that this is the first edition of the book. 
Sir Walter Scott had hoped to edit and pub- 
lish it but unfortunately was stricken with 
his fatal illness at the time of his decision. 

—THE OXONIAN. 


(@) $.80 (7) More than 350 titles in blue cloth 
bindings, $.80 each. (*) See Boswell’s Johnson, 
Oxford Standard Authors, $2.25. (*) About 70 
titles, $1.25 each. (°) $1.50 to 396.00. (*) $2.50. 
(7) $2.00. (*) $3.35. (°) $3.35 . (°) The Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary ($3.50) says that cider 
comes from the Hebrew shekar, which means 
“strong drink.”’ (%) Printed at the Merrymount 
Press, $3.00. (37) a ay of 500 copies, 
$12.00 each, (33) $5.50. ('*) $2.50. (5) Seene 
(many 
(38) as Boswell’s Literary Career, $5 
C7) $8.50. 
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Christopher 
MORLEY 


MORLEY 
AND BENET 
ARE 
“BAFFLED” 


And so are several other members 
of the staff of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. They have 
been attempting to solve the unique 
detective problems in the new 
Second Baffle Book. They have 
been making deductions about the 
killing of “Bronx” Magee... the 
theft of the Lanier formula... 
the loss of the Montjoy diamond. 

Here are the “scores’—out of a 
possible 300— 


Miss Loveman ........+.00+ . 263 
Be SE ewkicocecosesoncad - 236 
B.C oiec.. snccsvce 276 or 278 


(Dr. Canby claims that his an- 
swer to Problem 7 is better than 
the one in the book.) 

BEt.. TROT ons secs séccsccaes 210 
(Mr. Morley called it a “grand 
book” and said that it kept him 
completely fascinated.) 

Me: CORMOATE: o05:56eccedcrecns 240 
GRRE. oc000cccdvccvenssceces 185 
(Office Boy Extraordinary) 
“And now that this is over,” says Mr. 


Cathcart, “I can have some hope of seeing 
this office resume its normal routine.” 





30 more mys- 
teries to be solv- 


ed from clues, age 
evidence, dia- 
grams. What do 


you deduce. 


THE SECOND 
BAFFLE BOOK 


Combines the best features of cross-word 
puzzles and Ask-Me-Another. Unquestion- 
ably the keenest intelligence test of this 
sort. Compare your deductive skill with 
that of the editor of your favorite maga- 
zine. 50,000 eager readers of The Baffle 
Book demanded this SECOND collection. 


$2.00 at your bookstore. 


(Also—get the original Baffle Book 
if you missed it.) 


THECRIME CLUB inc. 


Garden City, N. Y. 
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The New Books 


(Continued from page 380) 


Juvenile 


In view of the fact that next weeks issue 
of the Saturday Review will be almost ex- 
clusively devoted to juvenile literature the 
Children’s Bookshop is omitted this week. 


Miscellaneous 


A HISTORY OF THE MEDICAL DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY. By Cot. P. M. Asu- 
BURN. Houghton Mifflin. 1929. $5. 
This book, written by the Librarian of 

the Surgeon General’s Office, collects for the 

first time between two covers the history of 
military surgery in the United States from 

1775 to 1928. From the unrivalled sources 

at his command—and the Surgeon General’s 

Library in Washington is the best medical 

library in the Western Hemisphere—Dr. 

Ashburn has selected judiciously. The re- 

sult is perhaps too historical and statistical 

to attract the general reader, Drama there 
is in plenty in this history of the Medical 

Department, but the author has chosen 

wisely the method of the historical docu- 

ment. His work will appeal to physicians 
in general and be intensely interesting to 
army doctors. 


THE ADOLESCENT. His Conflicts and 
Escapes. By SIDNEY I. SCHWAB and Bor- 
DEN S. VEEDER. Appleton. 1929. $3. 
The authors’ thesis is quite fairly set forth 

in the following sentence on page 76: “The 
awareness of, or the consciousness of, a con- 
flict and the revolt which follows on its 
account occur at the beginning of adoles- 
cence and demark that period with its most 
characteristic and specific element.” This 
thesis is stated and restated at great length 
with minor shifts of terminology, but the 
reader leaves the book without any well- 
defined conception of the nature of the ado- 
lescent conflict. This may be due to the 
fact that the authors theorize without quot- 
ing any concrete facts or experience as the 
basis for their generalizations. The sum- 
mary of the physiological changes occurring 
at adolescence is useful, but again there is 
constant unnecessary restatement, The book 
is verbose and contributes nothing new to 
the knowledge of the adolescent period. 


New York. By Ethel Fleming and Herbert S. 
Kates. Macmillan. $6.50. 

“Bripce Puzzrrs.” By Tabyan Mathey and 
Harry I. Hallahan. Dutton. $2.50. 

Tuts AviaTion Business. By Ernest W. Dich- 

Brentanos. $3.50. 

So Say THE Wise. By Hazel Coolay and Nor- 
man L. Corwin. Sully. $2 net. 

Mopvern AviaTION ENGINES. By Major Victor 
W. Pagé. Henley. $9 the set, $5 a 
volume. 

“ComME To OrpvER!” 
Marjory W. Card. 

ILLUSTRATORS. 
Foxon. $1. 

Tue Law oF Buitpinc ConTRACTS AND 
Mecuanics Liens. By Myron H. Lewis. 507 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

WRITING AND THE SHorT SrTory. 
Mirrielees. Doubleday, Doran. 
Tue Seconp Barrie Boox. By Lassiter Wren 
and Randle McKay. Doubleday, Doran. $2 

net. 

Jewish Lire 1x Mopern Times. 
Cohen. Dodd, Mead. 

CHINA AND JAPAN IN Our Museums. By Ben- 
jamin March. American Council: Institute of 
Pacific Relations. $1.50. 

Tue Sun’s Diary. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Macmillan. $2. 

Tue SuHiprinc Wor vp. 
man. $2.25. 

MERCHANTMEN-AT-ARMS. 
Dutton. $.. 

Soncs My Mortruer Never Taucut Me. Ac- 
cording to J. “Jack” Niles, Douglas “Doug’”’ 
Moore, and A. A. “Wally” Wallgren. Mac- 
aulay. $2.50. 

Precious AND Semi-Precious SToNnEs. By 
Michael Weinstein. Pitman. $2.25. 

‘THeory AND DesiGN oF ELectricat MACHINES 
By F. Creedy. Pitman. $9. 

AsouT Antiques. By Ella Shanton Bowles. 
Lippincott. $3.50. 
FEEDING THE FAMILy, 
Macmillan. $5. 
Corintu. Vol. IV. Part I. 
Hill and Lida Shaw King. 
versity Press. 
Mepats oF Honor. 


3-¢ 


man, 


2 vols. 


By Emma M. Wines and 
Doubleday, Doran. 
Compiled by Louise P. Latimer. 


By Edith 


By Israel 


By John A. Todd. Pit- 


By David W. Bone 


> 


By Mary Swartz Rose. 


By Ida Thallon- 
Harvard Uni- 

By James Hopper. Day. 

Famous Houses AND LITERARY SHRINES OF LON- 

By A. St. John Adcock. Dutton. $2.50. 

Lovery Lapies. By Daré. Doubleday, Doran. 
$3.50 net. 

HILis AND THE Sea. By H. Belloc. Dutton. $5. 

Give Puourpition Its Cuance. By Ella A. 
Booke. Revell. $1.50. 

4 Suort INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH VERSIFICA- 


DON. 


Tion. By J. F. A. Pyre. Crofts. 50 cents. 
THe Gtrvyas Wirriams’ Boox. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50 net. 


Practica, ArT LETTERING. 
Scribners. $2. 

INpusTRIAL PsyCHOLoGy. 
Myers 
$1.26. 


By E. G. Luts. 


Edited by Charles S. 
(Home University Library). Holt. 
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A book for every book-lover 


MOROCCO BOUND 


ADRIFT AMONG BOOKS 


Edwin Valentine Mitchell 


A book about books, about the people who buy them, who sell 
them, who read them, who collect them. 
wisdom from one of America’s best-known bookmen. 


12 E. 41et. ST. yye 


Gay anecdotes and much 


Illustrated. $2.50 


RINEHART 


NEW YORK 


























Good Books Can Be Sold 


at 1/6 Present Prices 
By GERALD CARSON 


HE development of the art of printing 

has made possible the production of 
beautiful books in great quantities at low 
cost. More fine literature is being read to- 
day than ever before. 

In other fields the benefits of 
methods have been passed on to the con- 
sumer, but in the field of books prices have 
steadily risen. The average novel 
sold at from two dollars ($2) to three dol- 
lars ($3) and non-fiction at from three to 
five dollars ($3-$5). 

Considering this situation, the originator 
of Paper Books, himself a publisher, be- 
gan to study the reason for the high cost of 
good books. The author’s earnings, it was 
noted, did not effect the price of books. A 
far more important factor in publishing is 
the uncertainty of the sale of a book, and 
the costs of its exploitation. 

From this followed the question: Can 
new books of distinguished literary quality 
be produced at a cost so low that they would 
be within the reach of every reader? Paper 
makers, printers, writers, booklovers, and 
critics were consulted. Finally the project 
of Paper Books took form. 

The project rests upon the faith: 

First: That Americans will read any 
amount of good literature if it is within 
their reach. The average budget does not 
ullow much for reading matter with book: 
at $2 and $3 a piece. 


modern 


is now 


Second: That buyers can be secured in 
advance which is the principle of all book 
clubs. This frees the publisher from cer 
tain expenses of exploitation and marketing. 
His market is a cash market, paid up in 
idvance. He is thus enabled to reduce costs 
without cutting profits. 

The subscription to Paper Books is Five 
Dollars a year. This brings the lover of 
good literature and beautiful printing faelve 
new books for less than the price of two. 
On the 25th of each month, for 
months, a new book goes to the subscriber. 

The Paper Books are selected by a dis- 
tinguished Board of Editors: Lincoln Col- 
cord, Louis Untermeyer, Everett Dean Mar 
tin, Padraic Colum, Horace N. Kallen. The 
Art Editors are Rockwell Kent and Elmer 
Adler. 

Writing of the first Paper Book selection, 
“The Golden Wind” by Takashi Ohta and 
Margaret Sperry, a fascinating novel, the 
New York Times says: ‘Not only is it re- 
markable for a most unusual and successful 
blending of East and West in romantic nar- 
rative, but its selection marks it as a portent 
in American publication.” 

The latest selection, “Frederick the Great” 
a full-length biography by Margaret Gold- 


twelve 


smith, has received unusual critical pra 


and appreciation. 

Paper Books makes no claim to assemble 
the best books of the month or the year o 
any other time. It 


claims only to select 


from among the manuscripts submitted, 
those which meet the hig 


h standards of the 
Editorial | 


Board for literary workmanship 
and intellectual integrity. Not only fiction, 
but books of drama, poetry, 
philosophy, psychology, and the sciences will 
be published. No field is excluded 

The Board of 


Charles Boni, have set out upon an unpre- 


1 
blog raphy, 


Editors and the publisher, 


cedented venture in the world of books 
vivid and 
within the 
A plan to offer you worth 


while, interesting new books 


[hey aspire to bring significant 
] g 4 


writings of the day reach of 
every reader. 
bound in pape: 
covers, durable, reenforced with crash, as 
strong and lasting as many cloth bindings 

for what you would pay for a good mag- 
izine! 


ad ” * 


If you would like to take advantage of 

+ ] } mH I . An 

this wondertul new plan, clip the coupon 
it the bottom of this page. It will bring you 
by return book. 


It you ] ke 


subscription to this 


mail, the current paper 
it simply send $5 for one year’s 


] } k lit 
unusual DOOK ciudD 


Thereafter you will receive on the 2s5tl 


ich month one outstanding book of fiction 


or non-fiction which ordinarily 


0, $3.00 or $5.00 If you do not ire 
to join, you may return the book 
cost or obligation. Send your st 
now to CHARLES BONI, Publisher, Paper 
Books, Dept. 411, 80 Fifth Av N 
York 





Cuarces Bont, Publisher, Paper Books, 
Dept. 411, 80 Fifth Avenue, New ¥ 


Please send me the current Paper Book. W 
in § days after receiving the book I will ser 


you $5.00 for my paid-in-full subscript 


Paper Books (a new book each month for 12 
months) or return the book without cost 
obligation. Send check with coupon if you prefer 


($s.s0 in Canada, $6.00 abroad) 


Name 

(Please print name plainly) 
Address 
City State 


If you would like to send a year’s subscription 
to a friend as a Christmas Gift, write us a note, 
enclosing $5.00, giving name of friend to wi 
subscription should be sent. We will send gift 
card in your name. 
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FRANCIS 
RABELAIS 


THE MAN AND HIS WORK 


By ALBERT J. NOCK and 
C. R. WILSON 


A brilliant study of the master story- 
teller and epic figure of the French 
Renaissance. A vigorous, lively 
picture of the man. Introduces one 
to the racy delight of his boisterous, 
telling satire. $5.00 











ST. VINCENT 
MILLAY’S POEMS 


Selected for Young People 










DAMPIER 


EXPLORER AND 
BUCCANEER 


By 
CLENNELL WILKINSON 


Chosen from among old favorites 
and comprise among several longer 
poems, two groups of sonnets, and 
many of the loveliest nature poems. 
Also seven new poems from a group 
entitled ‘From A Very Little 


Sphinx.” Ilustrated $2.50 




















aT EERE dc oneal 





A full account of the romantic career 
of this courageous navigator, adven- 
turer, scientist, writer, pillager of 







Spanish galleons and trading ports. 
Illustrated. 









GIVE 
ME MY 
SIN AGAIN 


By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH 














GOD 


A SPIRITUAL 





























AUTOBIOGRAPHY the Nati. COnflueng © = The story of Winnie Skinner who r 
Creat; in % . 7 fan “ 1 
me cecleiaieaaieene seative ties bes and mag. ie Rice 4. emerges too suddenly from adoles 
Boat the 5: ith that of ta cence, and outrides all obstacles to 
The record of the way by which “ethoven j.,  'Shese - Subj Fj be with her lover, even to her own 


Nas Ite Pp 
t rat ‘ d ai 
rated, ta undoing. “ Amazing,” “ vivid’’— 


St. Louis Globe Democrat. $2.50 


one man succeeded in disintoxi- 
cating himself from a mystical ex- 
perience. In it the mist of God 
disperses to reveal the wonder 
of the things that simply are. 
$3.00 


















A Harper 
Sealed Mystery 


MURDER 
AT THE INN 


By LYNN BROCK 


“A joy ... it is original, has a sound 
plot and an amazing but entirely per- 
missible secret of the identity of the 
criminal. Few readers could deduce.”” 


—Carolyn Wells in Secret Orders. 





















TILTED 
MOONS 


By S. FOSTER DAMON 
Author of “William Blake’’ 


Here are strange and pulsing 














rhythms; full of a new, romantic 
unrest. These lyrics express the 


fleeting impressions of the mind. 


$2.00 


aS "9 East 33rd Street 
New York City 
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